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RONWORKS AND COLLIERIES IN YORKSHIRE, 
THE ALBION WORKS, WAKEFIELD, 


progress made in the invention of machinery for doing away 
e most laborious part of the manual work in coal mines, as 
in that for the production of textile fabrics, and for various 
urposes, will be seen at few places to greater advantage than 
Albion Works, Wakefield, now in the occupation of Mr. F. 
They are situate on the western verge of the town, not far 
e well-known prison, and have recently been considerably 
ed by the addition of a building formerly used asa dye-house, 
arly 100 yards in length, Passing from the offices, we enter 
ncipal room, well fitted up for the turning out of every de- 
bn of machinery, there being a number of lathes, drilling, 
, slotting, and other machines, all in active work. In the 
ere several patented engines and machines, allof Mr, Hurd’s 
ion, some completed, and othersincourse of construction, Fora 
man, it may be said Mr, Hurd has been very prolific and suc- 
"in the bringing out of novelties in connection with machinery 
ort diverse character, which he has secured by patents, and 
hem displaying great originality of resource and power in 
ing apparent difficulties and complications, Amongst those 
ave been alike successful and profitable may be named Hurd’s 
ting machine, patented towards the close of 1869, and since 
atly improved. So highly, indeed, was the machine thought 
shortly, after it was brought out Mr, Hurd sold half the pa- 
ht for 30002. The invention, in the first instance, consisted of 
of link stocks, containing cutters, joined together in such a 
that neither rivets nor connecting pins were required. The 
passed around a pulley mounted on a radial arm provided with 
to support the back of the cutter-stocks, and prevent them 
eing drawn out of the radial arm, In the following year, 
jhe machine was greatly improved by a patent taken outin the 
of Messrs. Firth and Hurd, by which the cutters were con- 
to an endless rope, instead of being fixed to the links of a 
as in the first patent, the rope being driven by a friction- pulley 
edge-shaped segments fitted between discs on a central cir- 
wedge ; alsoin supporting the endless wire-rope and cutters, or 
on chain of cutters, by the application of flanged pulleys to 
dial arm. 
the invention of the two gentlemen named can be adapted 
seam of coal was pointed out to us most conclusively by Mr, 
hilst we were going through the machine shop. A complete 


Poutter of considerable power, but of comparatively small dimen- 


ving just been completed, It appeared to be less than 2 ft, 
ith revolving clips for clipping the rail, and propelling the 
The cylinder was 3 in, in diameter, the entire length only 
B., and the width 2ft.7in, The total weight of the machine 
weexceed 4 owts., and the rails required for it would be but 
ih. Suth a machine appears to be well adapted for working 
OF the seams such as are found in different parts of West York- 
there as much as from 4s, to 5s, per ton is paid to the collier 
nder 2 ft. in thickness, being principally valuable for smelt- 
irposes, and being raised in connection with the ironstone. 
resent time where the machines are at work something like 
on an average are being cut per hour to a depth of 3 ft. or 
Some of the machines have been made to be worked by hand, 
ty neat they look, but they are not likely to take the place of 
> orked by compressed air, for they are not exactly the thing 
ordinary collier used to the pick would take to with anything 
ffection,” the work being rather monotonous. 

bd deal of pneumatic machinery for working coal-cutters, and 

br purposes, is also being made at the works on the principle 

d by Messrs, Firth and Hurd, by which it bas been found 

Ibs. of steam in a 17-in, steam-cylinder will produce 65 Ibs. 
ith a 22-in. air-cylinder, The invention, however, has re- 
been fully described in the Mining Journal. 

e works were also being made an engine known as Hurd’s 

High Speed Reversible Engine, in which neither tappets, cams, 

ntrics are used, so that it is more effectual, and at the same 

ore simple, than the ordinary engine, whilst the cylinder can 
er fixed or oscillating. The engine is being used most suc- 
ly at many places, being adapted for any description of work. 
een for some time advantageously used in the Leeds district 
rouworks in working Blake’s well-known stone-breaking ma- 
The engine is very compact, takes but little room, and forms 

n foundation. 

e same department is a machine made for the purpose of work- 
® Rhea plant, grown in great profusion in India, and being 
hing similar in fibre to the China grass, and alike capable of 
cing cloth of a silky and tough character. The Indian Govern- 
alive to the importance of cultivating an article likely to be of 

eat importance, some time since offered three prizes, of 5000/., 
» and 2000/,, for the machines best adapted for the manufac- 

of the cloth from the substance named, and Mr. Hurd is one 
bse who have entered the lists. At the present time the Rhea 
s extensively used by the natives for the making of ropes, nets, 
tmilar products, being superior for those purposes to hemp, The 
is known in most parts of the East, and is being succesfully 

b in the Punjaub and the lower provinces of India. The great 
back hitherto to its introduction into this country has been the 
pf taking the fibre from the bark by hand, and the expense of 
hg it ready for Europe in its comparatively rough state. Were 
the necessary machinery for making the cloth in India, there 
y little doubt but what it would become a valuable article of 
erce from the East to all parts of Europe, as well as to other 
ies. We were shown by Mr. Uurd some of the material woven 
s machinery, and were not a little surprised to find a fabric which 
gloss finer than alpaca, and almost equal to fine silk. 
other of the specialities of the Albion Works pointed out was a 
-breaking machine, by which an almost unlimited quantity of 
can be made “small” ina very short time. The sugar can be 
n into any size desired, and the machine is so arranged that the 

r particles made in cutting are separated from the larger ones, 
pth are conveyed to bins or hoppers placed for the purpose in 
rection. The whole of the work is done by one person, who 

bo arrange the machine, without any previous knowledge, as to 


cut in any direction, or to any required size. Mr. Hurd is also busily 
engaged in the production of worsted and similar machinery, for 
which there is a large demand in the district. 

Not far from the machine shop is a rather extensive foundry, where 
all the necessary castings are made, and for which there are all the 
used appliances, There is also a blacksmiths’ shop, model room, en- 
gine room, &c. 

An arrangement of the boilers in connection with the engines has 
just been made by Mr. Hurd, on an entirely new plan, the ordinary 
mode being reversed. The system has worked so advantageously that 
it is proposed to make it more generally known, and we purpose on 
a future occasion to enter fully into the details connected with it, be- 
lieving that anything calculated to save labour and economise fuel 
in connection with boilers cannot be otherwise than important to ma- 
nufacturers, proprietors of mines, and many others. 

The new premises, opposite the old works, are now fitted up with 
every description of engineering tackle, including slide and sur- 
facing lathes, screw-cutters, drilling and slotting machines, &c, In 
one part of the place are stored several coal-cutting and sugar-chop- 
ping machines, and one for the dressing of the East Indian fibre. 
For the working of the slotting and other machines, and as showing 
that air is a more economical motive power than steam, Mr, Hurd is 
preparing an air-compressing engine for that purpose. 

The last invention patented by Mr. Hurd is one of more than usual 
importance, being for the construction of main pipes for air, gas, 
water, and other purposes. The grant is dated Dec. 19, 1871. The 
object, we believe, is to lay down main pipes in streets at the sur- 
face, so that they may form the permanent roadway or pavement, 
and a vast saving would be effected in various ways. With air-pipes, 
in particular, Mr. Hurd considers he could supply that power much 
cheaper to manufacturers than they are now paying for steam, He 
also proposes to bring air as a motive power into use in many ways, 
and is very sanguine that his views will stand the test of practical 
investigation—which he invites. Wecan only express the hope that 
inventions, which it can be shown will really effect a saving in the 
expenditure of coal—an item of no inconsiderable importance—in 
the economising of human labour, or that will in any way tend to 
lessen the loss of life of those engaged in mining or other dangerous 
occupations, will not only be adopted, but ensure to the inventors 
the reward they will be justly entitied to, Important changes, how- 
ever, must be effected with great caution, and only when success is 
insured by the most infallible test that can be brought to bear upon 
them; after standing such a test, however, it is to the interest of 
the community that no consideration should be allowed to stop the 
progress of science, by which all are benefitted, more or less, 


VENTILATING COAL MINES BY STEAM. 


They were atonce important and interesting experiments that were 
made on Saturday last at the Lower Moor Colliery of Messrs. MAYALL 
and SEDDON, at Oldham. The experiments related to the invention 
of Mr, G. L. ScorT, of the Crown Ironworks, West Gorton, who has 
patented a new steam colliery ventilator, In this new apparatus the 
steam is made to act by induction directly upon the atmosphere with 
which it has to deal, and not through the intervention of any engine 
or other mechanism, It consists of 72 vertical cast-iron pipes, each 
about 5 ft. long and 7 in. internal diameter, and formed with a bell 
mouth at the lower end, These are placed upon and fixed to some 
suitably perforated iron plates, forming a cover over a brick cham- 
ber built close to the top of the upcast-shaft, and communicating 
with it, Each vertical pipe is fitted with a small internal vertical 
steam-pipe, terminating with a small orifice 3-18ths of an inch dia- 
meter, at about 2 ft, below the top of the 7-in. pipes. The whole nest 
of pipes occupies a space about 10 ft. square. ‘The steam-pipes for 
the supply of the jets are carried round three sides of the rectangle 
which the whole arrangement ferms, and are connected with every 
vertical pipe from a series of cross pipes placed between the rows, 
and passing from one side to the other. The whole is supplied by 
one 4-in, steam-pipe led from the boilers belonging to the winding 
and pumping-engine, which in this case are about 26 yards distant. 

The Lower Moor Colliery is being worked at a distance of about 
one mile from the shaft, which is 296 yards deep. Thecoal is about 
4 ft. thick, and is much broken, necessitating intricacy of working, 
and much consequent resistance to the ventilating power, This has 
hitherto been obtained by an ordinary furnace at the bottom of the 
upeast, producing a flow of between 11,000 and 12,000 cubic feet of 
fresh air per minute, By the abundant use of excellent coal, and the 
adoption of other means to make the furnace do all that was possible 
with a grate of 29 square feet, an average flow of 16,000 cubic feet 
per minute was obtained on Saturday. The furnace was then left to 
cool, and preparations were made for starting the new ventilator. 
This, let us repeat, was placed at the top of the upcast, which was co- 
vered and carefully closed by puddled clay, thereby to prevent any 
leakage when the steam-jets should be set to work, When the ven- 
tilation below ground had fallen to 6720 cubic feet per minute the 
new ventilator was set to work, and very speedily the ventilation had 
run up to 16,800 cubic feet per minute. Subsequently five other mea- 
surements were taken, and an average of 22,792 cubic feet shown to 
have been obtained. Assuming that the apparatus had the benefit 
of the previous operation of the furnace, aud deducting the whole of 
the 6720 ft. from the average current, we have 16,072 ft.—an increase 
upon the results of the use of the furnace, even when exceptionally 
fired, as we have indicated. 

We have not ourselves seen the ventilator, and we are now record- 
ing what it has done simply as a piece of trade news—the result of 
particulars independently gathered during the experiments, Our 
readers will, however, see that, by what we have set forth, this ven- 
tilator is a simple affair, and it will, therefore, strike them as more 
likely to prove of service to the colliery proprietor, The account sup- 
plied to us appears correctly to describe that the action of the steam- 
jets in the vertical pipes appears to be simply that of a continuous 
fluid piston moving upwards with a very great velocity, and thus 
sucking out the air; but its true theoretical principle involves, pro- 
bably, a totally different action, The speed with which the steam is- 
sues varies according to the pressure in the pipes, which in this case 
was only about 38 lbs, per square inch, though constructed to use 
70 lbs, if needed. The latter pressure would vastly increase the ven- 
tilating power. No attempt was made in this instance to find out 








how great an effect could be produced by the ventilator, the inventor 


having been requested to supply such an apparatus as would produce 
the same effect throughout the mine as that caused by the furnace 
as usually worked, and no more. 

We trust that Messrs, MAYALL and SEDDON will find their new 
ventilator continues to supply them with the excellent results which 
attended its experimental working on Saturday. Should this prove 
to be the case—and we have no reason to suppose that it will not— 
then colliery proprietors have in Mr, Scort’s mechanism a means of 
securing ventilation that in many ways will greatly promote the 
coal interest of this country, It is believed that its use would enable 
coal that yet remains in pits which have been closed down to be got 
without the risk to human life that it was supposed necessitated the 
abandonment of the workings. And it should strike everyone that 
the use of such a ventilator will be unaccompanied with dangers 
that threaten the application of furnace ventilation ; whilst the ven- 
tilator being upon the surface it may be fairly supposed to possess 
advantages in the matter of working that do not attend a ventilator 
in the pit, although we can funcy it quite possible for colliery en- 
gineers to suggest difficulties to the ventilating power being upon the 
surface that are not observed in connection with, perhaps, an equally 
good appliance at the bottom of the shaft, Here, however, we have 
a piece of machinery which Saturday's experiments show is capable 
of accomplishing much that mining managers desire, and at less 
cost and less risk than is inseparable from some other methods upon 
which ourcolliery engineers depend for their indispensible air current, 





MINERALOGY, 


METALS :—THEIR HISTORY, CHEMISTRY, GEOLOGY, PHYSICAL 
PROPERTIES, USES, AND COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE, 


S1r,— With your permission I propose, in a series of papers under 
the above heading, to devote a few eveuings during the season pecu- 
liarly that of intellectual improvement to string together a few notes, 
the accumulation of a long series of years. If they afford a tithe of 
the pleasure to the readers of the Mining Journal in glancing them 
over they have to me in collating, my object will be gained. My 
utmost endeavours will be to render them instructive and useful, and 
worthy of the organ through which they will be promulgated, I feel 
satisfied they will prove not void of interest, and, perhaps, they may 
lead to a more extensive pursuit of the subject treated upon, and to 
a development of thought on the part of many juvenile branches of 
the families of your-‘numerous subscribers. It is, in fact, to these I 
would be considered more particularly to address myself, The youth 
constitutes the future man. To him his country has to entrust her 
position, not only as a mineral producing and utilising state, but for 
the supremacy she has hitherto sustained in those respects, 

The battle will be an obstinate one, and contested with all the ar- 
dour which an army of veterans, flushed with unexampled successes, 
can exhibit against comparatively undisciplined troops, many of 
whom have been trained amidst themselves, and possessing the like 
equipments and skill. Not only is the great American continent 
already made to yield, by the expenditure of Iabour and capital, 
chiefly, or at least to a great degree, the offspring of Evgland, trea- 
sures hitherto ,ying dormant for lack of necessary skill and other 
appliances, but vastly inferior regions nearer our own shores, are be- 
ginning to appreciate the true source of Great Britain’s prosperity— 
the gifts of a Creative Providence, whose unsearchable wisdom hid 
the riches of the earth that they might be discovered and drawn from 
the bowels of the earth by the highest exercise of the ingenuity and 
perseverance of man, Germany, Turkey, Ruasia, Spain, Italy, and 
Portugal — all appear to have suddenly, and as it were sponta- 
neously, sprung into activityinthe race, Ireland alone, with shame 
be it spoken, appears to remain in a state of lethargy, in comparison 
with her capabilities, Rich beyond every other section of the British 
possessions, she appears, by the limitation of her exertions, insensible 
to her mineral resources, and still she has not lacked the counsel of 
the wisest of her people.* On the causes of this lamentable apathy 
it is not my province to dilate ; it is sufficiently grievous to have to 
record the fact. France again, paralysed, no doubt, by the late dis- 
astrous turn in her military position, and suffering from the more 
recent exhibitions of her internecine quarrels, appears not to take 
advantage of the opportunities afforded by the stimulus accorded of 
late in such an unprecedented degree to mining enterprise, Here, 
and allow me to say I speak of personal knowledge of the localities, 
the schistose chain of the Pyrenees abounds in zinc in every sort of 
combination with sulphur and oxygen which may be worked at 
light cost in labour, and, with a well-organised system of roads, cheap 
transit to the sea coast, whilst the most majestic range of the gra- 
nitic Alps abounds in nearly every kind of ore, including gold, silver, 
platinum, nickel, and cobalt, with unusually ready means of exporta- 
tion to every quarter of civilisation. 

Hitherto, it would appear, the supply has equalled the demand, 
Now the reverse obtains, and, what is more than probable, this 
healthy state is likely long to — Very many excellent projects 
have been and are still being floated, ‘ The cry is still they come,” 
and yet there is room for more, Necessarily there are and must be 
some failures, Professionally I have been gonsulted upon several 
which have been crushed in the bud, Of these the public receive no 
notice, At the same time I have experienced much gratification in 
being able to record favourable opinions of many that, were it not 
for the impetus given in the present emergency, would never have 
been accredited as “ safe investments,” or even considered worthy of 
an adventure, I must apologise for this I trust not inopportune di- 
vergence from my subject. In pursuit of the task I have allotted 
myself I will at once commence with the subject of — 

Inon.—This metal is orn selected in consequence of its in- 
fluence upon the prosperity and happiness of mankind, It has held 
the most prominent position in all ages in relation to the arts of 
peace and war—in the progress and practice of civilisation, For the 
earliest records of its existence and use we are referred back to pa- 
triarchal epochs, and there we find one to whom “the Brethren of 
the Mystic Tie” attribute the greatest credit as a benefactor of the 
human race—Tubal Cain, In Holy Writ be is spoken of as an in- 
structor of every artificer in brassand iron. Not only was he a worker 
in these metals, but, according to the original language, which was 
very expressive, he instructed in the employment of edged tools 





* In that admirable work of Sir Robert Kane, *‘ The inc ustrial Resources of 
[reland,”’ is presented every inducement fur the greatest activity in mining 





operations, 
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which he fabricated. It is more than probable that this bighly gifted 
individual was himself impersonified by Vulcan, of heathen mytho- 
logy. His memory must have lived and been held in the deepest 
veneration by many successive ages, and would doubtless have given 
rise to his deification and the consecration of those temples and other 
stupendous monuments to his honour which, erected in the Cyclo- 
pman era, now, as vast mementos of early civilisation, by their ruins 
excite the astonishment and stimulate the curiosity of the modern 
traveller, Further references occur in Scripture to iron. In fact, 
they are too numervus to quote. I shall confine myself to a few of 
the most striking. Moses, learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, 
held out as an inducement to the Israelites to persevere in their 
toilsome journeyings to the promised Jand that it was one “ whose 
stone are iron, and out of whose hills thou mayest dig brass ”— 
(copper). Iron in its pure state being much too soft to be applied 
to the various purposes of agriculture, domestic economy, and war- 
fare, it must have undergone certain processes to render it suitable. 
Again, native iron being found in exceedingly rare instances, being 
almost universally associated with oxygen, sulphur, and other foreign 
matters, it demands the exercise of the utmost ingenuity to separate 
the metal from its ore, an ingenuity, in fact, which far exceeds that 
_of the separation of gold, silver, tin, or copper from their impurities. 
This object being effected exhibits the wonderful state to which the 
chemistry of metals, or otherwise metallurgy, had advanced in the 
very earliest state of the world’s history, and collaterally with other 
evidences of the skill displayed at this period tends to confirm the 
words of Soloman “there is nothing new under thesun.” Aw revoir, 
Laboratory and Assay Office, W. WHITE, 
25, Finsbury-place, £.C. 


WITH WHAT ARE THE STRATA ABOUT PRODUCTIVE 
COPPER LODES MINERALISED? 


Srr,—The question heading this paper seems to have attracted con” 
siderable attention, but hitherto without any apparent beneficial re- 
sults. This may have been from the vague and indefinite nature of 
the question itself. The term “ mineralised ” is a somewhat compre- 
hensive one, and embraces a variety of things, and the sense intended 
by its use in connection with strata in subserviance of metalliferous 
deposits ought to be clearly defined previous to the discussion of any 
question relating thereto, 

The meaning of the term “ mineralised strata” I conceived to be 
very different from that intended to be conveyed when applied to 
other mineralised substances—the metals themselves, for instance, 
which are mineralised in the one form in which we find them, This 
is said to be produced by chemical association with other bodies. 
Petrifactions also are mineralised substances; the tissues of animal 
and vegetable matter are either destroyed or converted into minerals 
by being impregnated with mineralising substances, Waters are also 
said to be mineralised when they contain minera) ingredients in a 
solvent condition, But the sense in which I apprehend the strata to 
be mineralised is altogether different from the above, and, indeed, 
from the sense and significance usually ascribed to the term. 

Mineralisation of strata must mean, and can only mean, its im- 
pregnation by metallic particles in one form or another, mechani- 
cally and pot chemically combined, and, therefore, may be extracted 

* therefrom without the rocks undergoing dissolution, It is a remark- 
able fact that whilst the several earths which enter into the compo- 
sition of all rocks are themselves the oxides of metals, they should be 
at the same time the prolific source of all the other metals, which are 
in no way essential to their own identity and being. 

_I do not see what necessity there is that the practical mining en- 
gineer should be an accomplished analytical chemist, as he must of 
necessity be to make correct quantitative analyses of all the rocks 
comprising the metalliferous belts, as some of your correspondents 
seem to think from the way they express themselves on the subject, 
And if it were ever so desirable, or even necessary, there is no pro- 
bability of its ever being realised, since the time necessary to qualify 
® person as an accomplished analytical chemist would leave him but 
very little time to qualify for the equally arduous duties of mining. 
Further, one would be almost led to conclude that it was believed by 
mavy that an analytical examination of the strata would, of itself, 
be sufficient to determine the value of the lodes contained therein, 
independently of any examination of the composition and general 
properties of the lodes themselves, If such be the case, a grosser 
error can scarcely be entertained. There is no single condition that 
I am aware of sufficient to justify such a conclusion, short of the ac- 
tual!y ascertained value of the lodes themselves, and that can only 
be arrived at by their development. In the ordinary way of esti- 
mating the value of lodes prospectively a number of conditions are 
regarded, familiarly known to most experienced mining engineers, 
and, therefore, I need not now stay to enumerate them, but will sim- 
ply say that, prominent amongst others, the character of the country 
rocks hold a conspicuous place, And why, it may be asked, is this 
the case if the convictions of those engaged in mining were not that 
the character and value of the lodes were determined by the nature 
and composition of the rocks in which they are found? This, it must 
be admitted, is a very strong proposition, and one the truth of which, 
within certain limitations, is incontrovertible, But it has its limita- 
tions, and beyond that is vulnerable on all sides, In taking our stand 
on the truths contained in this proposition as a pedestal, nothing is 
more natural than the desire to ascettain of what ingredients the 
country rocks are composed, as a “ basic” fact upon which to theorise 
or reason respecting the probable value of lodes contained therein, 
and which are as yet undeveloped. But this, I fear, is one of the 
plausibilities doomed to give place, beyond certain very qualified 
limitations, to facts which will admit of no compromise. I have 
stated in a former communication to the Mining Journal on this sub- 
ject that the strata and also the water of some poor mines containa 
greater percentage of copper than those of many rich mines, and 
these are facts which bave a very appreciable bearing and influence 
on the question we are considering. Ina investigating subjects like 
this, it appears to me best to do so with reference to its practical issue, 
and, in consonance with this view, it may be proper to ask is it ne- 
cessary to a due appreciation of the quality of any stratum for the 
productiveness of lodes contained therein to be informed of the seve- 
ral ingredients, and of what quantity of each, it was composed? I 
submit, with all deference to the judgment and experience of others, 
that itis not. Toillustrate what I mean, it may be necessary to add— 
If search were being prosecuted for copper, and the evidences of its 
presence in the lode itself were not very impressive, yet at the same 
time it was found by analysis that the surrounding rocks contained 
the several ingredients in due proportion known to constitute those 

.of the richest mines, with but the single exception of copper itself, 
. no trace of which could be found, would the approved uniformity of 
the composite character of the rocks in all other respects compensate 
for this single deficiency—the absence of copper—and operate to 
stimulate and sustain confidence in the ultimate success of the enter- 
prise notwithstanding? Iam decided in my owu opinion that it 
would not, but that every presumption founded on such a basis would 
be considered untenable. Of course, it is to be clearly understood 
that these remarks are intended to apply to stratified rocks only, and 
those in which the known favourable auxiliaries to the deposition of 
metalliferous deposits do not exist, such as cross-courses, slides, faults, 
elvans, &c, On the other hand, would the presence of copper in un- 
usually large quantities in the strata have the effect of establishing 
one’s confidence in the success of an enterprise if there were a re- 
markable absence of that desirable commodity in the lodeitself? 1 
am aware that this is a very delicate, yet at the same time equally 
strong, way of propounding a highly important qtfestion, one which 
will admit of no other than a qualified answer; yet it is pertinent to 
the iesue, because such a condition of things exits, and mining enter- 
prises are largely affected thereby. 

We are well aware, all other things being equal, that a better ground 
of hope exists under these ciroumstances than if there were an entire 
absence of metal from the strata as well as from the lode, yet cannot 
refrain from saying it might eventually be found of that class which 
maketh the heart sick. I have not the least doubt but that there is 
a stage in the progress of the metals when they are widely diffused, 
and another stage in which the achme of their concentration and de- 
velopment is realised, and that between these two extremities a re: 

from the lowest to the highest extends, and vice versa, 
@ pinnacle of the perfection of their nature downwards again 





to dissolution. Thereis no halting in nature—no suspense, every 
achievement denotes a change, which in its turn becomes a part and 
the necessary precursor of other changes destined to succeed and pro- 
ceed from one to the other, ad infinitum, It is quite possible from 
this view that many lodes may be attacked by the miner long before 
their growth and mature development are complete, in which case the 
metals can only be supposed to be, to a very important extent, diffused 
through the country rocks, both contiguous and remote, and in such 
condition and at such stages can scarcely be supposed to be mineral- 
ised, as that would imply chemical association with other bodies, of 
which no trace of evidence, so far as I have ever seen or heard of, 
exists. But there are evidences of the existence of the metals in the 
most simple condition of their nature mechanically combined with 
the rocks; and as their existence in any form implies design, and a 
purpose in connection with mankind, and as no useful purpose can 
ever be subserved by them in their present condition, it is to be pre- 
sumed, if more direct evidence were wanting, that the metallic par- 
ticles, so sparingly diffused through the rocks, are destined eventually 
to congregate and consolidate in fissure veins and other kinds of 
deposits. 

I have already exceeded the limits of an ordinary letter, and that 
rescribed to myself at the commencement of this, still my argument 
s incomplete, and many thoughts suggest themselves to my mind; I 

have, therefore, to beg the favour of being allowed to continue my 
remarks in another communication. ROBERT KNAPP, 

Ellsworth, Nye county, Nevada, Deo, 13, 


THE “UNIT” OF COPPER ORE. 


§1R,—I shall be obliged if one of your correspondents will kindly 
inform me what is meant by the “ unit” of copper ore; how it is 
arrived at; and how the “unit” affects the prices or values of cop- 
per “ore” and “ fine” copper per ton—in other words, what is meant 
by ‘£17s, 64d. per unit?” Ishould also be much obliged if someone 
would inform me what the “ standards” for tin oresare. I know that 
the smelters fix them periodically, but I want to know upon what 
the calculations are based, as it appears to me the “standards” are 
variable bases of calculation, formed upon no other theory than the 
whim and fancy of the combined smelting-houses, A 

Wiltshire-road, Brixton, Jan. 10, 


THE PRICE OF COPPER, 


§1R,—Seeing the difference of opinion respecting the probable course 
of copper, I am induced to ask you to insert the following remarks 
in next week’s Journal, 

Copper, like everything else, must be subject to the all-powerful rule 
of supply and demand, and it is well known to all who have had to 
do with the article that its price ruled during the lifetime of anyone 
who hashad transactions in it (until within the last four or five years) 
at considerably over 1007. per ton, and then it had to give way to the 
greatly increased production from rich mines in Chili, far exceeding 
the consumption—to such an extent that enormous accumulations of 
stock, both here and in Chili, drove down the price to a rate hitherto 
unheard of, The consequence of this was that the miners, all the 
world over, “picked out the eyes” of their mines, and the reaction 
from this state of things is now being felt in a greatly reduced pro- 
duction, both in Chili and Cornwall, with, at the same time, the heavy 
stock which has so long weighed down the market, less than one-half 
of what it was a year since. 

What, then, is the present position of the article? A consump- 
tion which has reduced the stock 10,000 tons in the year 1871, with 
the probability of its continuing at this rate for sometime. The 
present stock almost entirely in the shape of foreign copper, the 
quantity of ore and regulus being, from what I gather from brokers’ 
circulars, under 2000 tons, and the certainty that the English smelters 
must purchase largely Chili bars and other foreign copper to enable 
them to carry on their business. With these facts before us, can it 
any longer be a matter of surprise that the price has advanced 25/, 
per ton from the lowest point; and seeing itis now much below the 
average of years when supply and demand ran “neck and neck,” 
may it not reasonably be expected that a further advance will take 
place? I gather also from the circulars that the Indian demand for 
some time past has been very small, and the French much below its 
usual quantity. If, then, these two important markets should re- 
quire a supply during the current year, is it not probable that we 
may see the price advance to its old point of 1201.2? Being interested 
in tin as well as copper, I well remember a smelter, with a knowing 
nod of the head, saying the price of 75/, for tin was with difficulty 
maintained, and shortly after an advance began, and went on till 
the 751, became 1502, And why not, I ask, the same thing in copper, 
since the same rate of supply and demand governs it? 

I am aware it is said the smelters did not not foresee the advance ; 
and so keep up their stocks, and, therefore, will try to keep down the 
price, but could the tin smelter keep down the price? No; for they, 
too, must bow their heads to the little rule of supply and demand, 
There are many things beyond the control of them, and many men 
have yet to learn this.—Jan. 10, MINER, 


THE COPPER TRADE—THE LORDS, 


S1r,—My prediction repecting the price of copper during the last 
two or three years has been fulfilled during the past month or six 
weeks ; and I believe that copper must go very much higher in price, 
from the circumstance that two-thirds of all the copper mines in the 
world have ceased to exist, owing in a great measure to the depres- 
sion in the price of the article. Many of the most celebrated copper 
mines were compelled to produce all the ore it was possible to raise 
to keep the mines afloat as long as they could, but the long-continued 
depression in the price of the article caused the greatest mines to give 
way at last. To open up old and deep mines is a time of years, and 
in most cases requires a very large amount of capital. The stocks of 
copper are considerably reduced, we are informed by statistics in the 
various publications, and the demand increasing. As a general rule, 
when prices are very low consumers invariably run their stocks very 
low also, Mines in Chili, as well as in other countries, have become 
exhausted, and new mines must be found, and when discovered roads 
or canals have to be made to take the ores to market ; this isa work 
of years in most instances—one extreme invariably produces another 

Now is the time for the landowners to act a little more liberal, and: 
encourage capitalists to invest a portion of their capital in British 
mines, which, on the whole, pay best in the end, and not attended 
with half the risk ; but reckless concoctors of public companies pre- 
fer bringing out something foreign, on account of being able to charge 
20 times the premium for the property they introduce, and the inves- 
tors have no means of judging as to the value of the property offered 
them but by reports. Gentlemen are sent out to inspect and report 
on properties they are totally unacquainted with, and the public are 
invariably misled. Because it is a foreign affair it must be good, 
but the last 10 years a different tale could unfold. 


Jan, 9. A, BENNETT, 


THE MINERS' WAGES MOVEMENT, 


Str,—The present agitation in Cornwall for the disarrangement, 
if not the upsetting, of the recognised and established rules by which 
the general affairs of mining are conducted, simply because the miner 
wants a few shillings per month extra wages, appears to all who are 
really interested in this branch of national industry as something 
really preposterous. Led away by the wild, unfortunate notion of 
a few idlers, and aided by a well-known class of tradespeople, whose 
dealings under the late bankruptcy laws were of a somewhat dubious 
character, the miner some few years ago was tempted to strike in 
the eastern part of the county, but finding that mining, unlike any 
other enterprise, admitted of an agreement between the different 
proprietors, and that the stopping of mines, nine out of every ten of 
which were not paying cost, was rather a gain to the proprietary 
than otherwise, the attempt failed, and work was in only a few days 
gladly resumed. 

Remembering these facts, I would now caution the steady, indus- 
trious miner against being again deceived, and I would, at the same 
time, lead him to believe that those who, by the expenditure of their 
capital, were the means of giving employment throughout the county, 
have, after al), some little interest in his well-doing, and are, per- 





haps, just as likely in the Jong run to prove his real friend 4 
of those correspondents who in the local press have of late been 
ing so much to the contrary, exhibiting, at the same time, Bue, 
want of knowledge of the practical details of the subject on yj; 
equalled in any Pui 
VIAT: 4 


they have been writing as has seldom been 
controversy.—Jan, 10, 


FIVE-WEEKS. MONTHS. 


Srr,—I have read numerous letters on the subject of five... 
months, its abolishment in Tincroft and Carn Brea Mines by (, 
Teague, and the great benefit said to be conferred thereby On jae 
miners. I am at a loss, however, to discover in what way the ~~ 
ment of miners 13 times in the year instead of 12 will benefitti,, 
The change in the system will give every man engaged at a fy 
monthly salary an extra months pay in the year, and thatis th, _ 
tent of the benefit. But to the tributer or tutwork man I conten 7 
makes no difference, as to the amount of their earnings, whetherthy ” 
are paid 12 times or 20 times during the year. Give men alway, 
fair price in sight for their work, without reference to the preceiis ; 
month, and then if they work five weeks they will earn one.{ 
more than in four weeks. Where, then, is the hardship Of & fip, 
weeks month? I have for over 30 years made it a rule to 
a fair price in sight and extent, always forthe month, I have ofty 
set 10 fms. in a shaft in one bargain, and with fair-play to employe, 
and workmen five weeks or four weeks is quiteimmaterial, Agi, 
if surface people work four weeks I pay them for 24 days, and 
they work five weeks I pay them for 30 days. So where is the py 
tended benefit to the people in paying them 13 times instead of |); 
the year ?— County Cork, Jan, 8. A MANAGER OF Ming 


ee 


ON NEW JOINT-STOCK MINING COMPANIES, 


S1r,—In the midst of the excitement at present attending the on, 
stant discovery of fresh deposits of the precious metals in Weste, 
America, it may not be unprofitable to recall what took place unjp — 
similar circumstances upon the discovery of gold in Austral, — 
Then, as now, mining companies were formed in this couatry yj ~ 
capitals which then appeared enormous, Although small compan _ 


with the present scale, and dividends of almost fabulous amow, a 
were promised to those who would take shares, I need not saythy 4 


these promises proved delusive. Among the promoters and may, 
gers of companies some were, no doubt, honest and over sanguin: 
others self-seeking, most incompetent, and the money so eagerly 
supplied by confiding shareholders brought noreturn, Yet the Ay, 
tralian fields were no less richly charged with their precious freigy ” 


than are these new regions in the Far West. Have we, then, inthy Wi 


new undertakings special grounds for believing in a more succesfj 
result? A superficial view of the constitution of the compiniy 
would scarcely warrant such a conclusion, We see the purchay, 
money put at an amount which seems very great when we considy 
the uncertainty to which all mining operations are subject, and why 
we further consider how little developed, comparatively, the prope. 
ties were when handedover, Then, the available remaining capiti 
seems too small for such large concerns, 

Can we gain more satisfactory data from the reports of the miy 
managers and experts? I at least am unable todo so. There my 
be first-rate managers at the mines, but from the reports I have rej 
I should conclude their number to be small. Now, to show the vily 
of a really efficient manager, I will relate what happened in thecy 
of one of the Australian mines above alluded to. As in so may 
similar instances, a capital of some 100,0007, had been spent, ai 
there was so little to show for this outlay that a share on which || 
had been paid was to be got for 2:.6d. At this time a new mam 
ger was appointed, whose first report I accidentally read, and tom 
surprise I found it in every respect a masterly production, Ever 
detail of the concern was given in proper order, and every circu 
stance considered which was likely to affect it. Although this» 
port dashed to the ground the delusive prospects held out by th 
original promoters of the undertaking, it showed by reasonable ip 
ference from definite data that a fair return might still be hopedir 
on the outlay. I atonce bought shares in the Port Phillip Compay 
and I need not say that I have never repented of my bargains, J; 
Bland’s able management having more than realised the results)i 
first report lead us to expect. When I can see a report from am 
nager in these new undertakings upon the model of Mr. Blanii 
reports on the working of the Port Phillip Company, I shall giveii 
mature consideration, and shall, perhaps, become in a second instam 
what I can for once describe myself, 

A SATISFIED SHAREHOLDER IN A MINING ENTERPRI 
IN FOREIGN LANDS, 


“WHAT TO SELECT—WHAT TO AVOID”—No, VIL 


S1R,—It is no less instructive than satisfactory to find that, wil 
the gradually improving condition of the metal market, a unifo 
mity of opinion prevails that in importance and extent home minix 
is gaining a position far beyond anything it has hitherto attained 
This is the more gratifying because the time has not long gonely 
since we were told that Cornwall as a mining centre could only » 
recognised as a “fact of the past,” that its mineral produce coul 
never again command a remunerative value ; that foreign mitt 
were able profitably to supply every market, and meet every demanl 
at such prices as to render Cornish tin mines utterly profitless; sod 
as to copper, the illimitable discoveries in different parts of the wotl 
left no gleam of hope for Cornwall’s copper mines, 

Only two short years have elapsed since such forebodings as thts 
were ever being obtruded before the investing public, True, fors 
time Cornwall’s —— through a very severe ordeal, durias 
which many succumbed, the remaining few trembling in the balance, 
but what a total change has ensued, how different every prospet- 
the produce of our home mines is realising increasing value, coppt 
is steadily and substantially advancing in price, and in face oft » 
considerable diminution in the shipments, and an enlarging © © 
sumption, a much higher quotation is all but certain. ; 
attained an unprecedented value, notwithstanding the recent slight | 
reaction, while the market for lead warrants the expectation 
still higher prices will rule. _ 

Stubborn, irrefragible facts like these, illustrative of the expsndit _ 
vitality of mining, should never be forgotten during periods of te 
porary depression. Mining possesses a vitality inseparable from 


material industries and commerce of the world; the additional pw" | 


poses to which metals are beiug almost daily applied naturally crea = 
a constantly increasing consumption, which must augment propo" ~~ 
tionately with the development of trade and progress of civilizatios — 
PAciFIC.—This company was originally formed for the purchi® . 5 
of three mines in California and Nevada. 
Mine was subsequently abandoned, and the Buckeye Hill Mine we 
disposed of to the Sweetland Creek Company, leaving the Lande 
Hill Silver Mine, which is now being successfully worked by th 
Pacific Company. It is situated near Austin, Nevada, and cot 
prises a lateral extent of 2500 ft. There are two shafts, one perpen 
dicular, and the other on the course of the lode, Within s reas® == 
able depth it is calculated that other productive lodes will be inter: 
sected in addition to those at present being developed. The mines © 
amply provided with machinery, there being a pumping-engit ; 
drawing-engine, two reduction works, steam-stamps, amalgamating 
barrels, calcining-furnaces, &c. There can be no disguising the ff 
that in the interim between the purchase and the taking ede 
by the company the mine was most unfairly treated, the whole . 
the available ore having been removed, It has, therefore, one 
long time and considerable expenditure to place the mine in#Pr 
ductive condition.’ One of its leading favourable features 18 er i 
ceptional richness of its ores, as may be judged by the fact sy 
the mine was being actively wrought —which has not been the ba 
since 1869—1030 tons of ore yielded $224,050 (equal to aa aversf 
of $217, or 437, 83.) per ton. , 187 
The present management commenced operations in April, 
and the mine may now be said to be in a thoroughly effectiven 
ing condition. Four new lodes have been discovered. The 
com Mill has been put into working order, and a new amal iss 
process established. The mill commenced working about ie o 
week in November, and during December the mine delivered 
mill ore to the value of 84007, The mill at present is only work 
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If time, owing to an inadequate supply of wood; but when this 
been remedied (which no doubt is the case by this time) increas- 
profits may be expected. The shares are fully paid (7/.), and are 
present selling at about 50 per cent. discount. 

SREAT WHEAL VoR.—It is satisfactory to find that my antici- 
ions as to the improving charaeter of this once richest tin mine 
cornwall are being fully realised. Every point of operation main- 
ns its vulue, andas the ground westward is being developed stronger 
ications are presented of its opening out a mine of great value, 
ay incidentally remark that I have just received information to 
effect that the slight reaction in the price of tin referred to above 
f a temporary character, and that a rebound must quickly ensue. 
ICHMOND CONSOLIDATED.—By unfounded rumours these shares 
» been forced down in market value. Every information from 
mine is of the most encouraging character. Its resources are 
ng daily extended, and its reserves increased, 

Pinner’s-court, Old Broad-street, FRED, WM, MANSELL, 
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MINING IN SWEDEN—THE VIEILLE MONTAGNE 
COMPANY, 


m.—The zinc and cobalt mines owned by the Vieille Montagne 
pany are the most extensive mines in Sweden; the Atvidaberg 
sr mines are also worked on a large scale, employing in the 

s and smelting works 2000 persons, 

I stated in my last letter that the former owner of the mines 
estates, now in the hands of the above-named company, worked 
mines in a small way, and exposed the vast deposits of zinc- 
de, since opened so extensively by the present company. For 
nines and land L understand the company paid about 150,000/.; I 
say that they were compelled to buy a greater quantity of land 
was required for working the mines, as the dressing machinery 
ven by water-power, and to obtain the right of damming up 
tream from the lake near the mines, hence the reason of pur- 
ing the land. The mines are situated in a wild and rugged hill 
ooking a part or an arm of the beautiful lake Wettern, Ona 
day the view is most delightful. 
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he lodes can be traced over a considerable extent of country; and 
" culiar feature in this country is that the ore is generally found, 
bei e expression goes, to make up to the surface, and appears to 
us also in depth, as the Old Falu copper mines are 200 fathoms 


the surface. 
“The zinc mines are nearly 100 fathoms below the surface, and im- 
sense deposits of rich zinc-blende are found as the lodes are opened 
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ry 
sth epth. The mines are opened in a practical manner, and well 
eu lated by fans when necessary, a matter very much neglected in 
fl mines, To enable a miner to do a good day’s work he must 
iy D@eupplied with an abundance of pure air. At these mines the shafts 
" Bdlevels are of good size, which can work much cheaper than 
iy Small shafts or levels, A good system of contract is also carried out 
he rij; as the waggons are loaded at the different points underground 
ee Pare run on the cage at the shaft, and hoisted to the surface ; 
ij = ks are taken to the stone-breakers, of which there are two ; 
being broken, the ore, &c., passes on to a large revolving table, 
it it is selected by boys, and thence by rail to the dressing de- 
4} nt; the other kind of ores and smalls are taken and calcined, 
ai sed afterwards to the crushers, and so elevated to the classi- 


and 
ly fying trommels, The dressing-house is seven English miles from the 
4 ‘mines, and all ores are transported from the mines by a well-cou- 
y structed railway, built by the company in a substantial manner, and 
i  wsing locomotives. The dressing-house is an elegant brick build- 
|, ing, covered with zine plate, and the building, as you may suppose, 
is very extensive, on account of the large quantity of ore which 
a through the dressing machinery every month. ll the dress- 
ng chinery is driven by water, as also the turning and fitting 
ery. All the most improved dressing machinery can be seen 
here, which, by the way, Germans arc famous for, I observed Brun- 
i'a, and an endless variety of percussion tables, but the preference 
iven to the end percussion table, as being best adapted for the 
Bof ore they have to deal with; the latter, a great number of 
them, are well arranged, and hung by chains, from cast-iron pillars 
3 ft. high, at each corner, with screws for elevating or lower- 
e tables, This I consider a vast improvement on the old plan of 
n frames, which affords plenty of room for the persons in 
e. In erecting percussion tables great attention should be paid 
ming a good solid bed for the table, whether end or side per- 
n is adopted. 
enable the work to be continually carried on, a boiler is erected 
dressing department, and the house is warmed by steam-pipes 
‘to the walls, and when lighted by gas isa grand sight. A small 
ty of lead ore, rich in silver, is found to accompany the zinc- 
» which is very carefully dressed and shipped in barrels, In 
ning these mines and dressing department one cannot help 
ring the system that is carried out in each section of the opera- 
The practical working of the mines are under the charge of the 
beer and his assistants, At the dressing-house the manager, in- 
e house, is responsible for the proper dressing of the ores, The 
r has his own department, and takes samples of the ore from 
fferent machines and tables; the waste also is carefully assayed 
readers are no doubt aware that the Vieille Montagne Company 
first company in the world, and well earned the prize awarded 
Mat the great Exhibition in Paris; as I presume that no other 
company pays such attention to the officers and labourers 
herd a as SP ee does. Children are provided 
1e mines ; hospita i 
+ is one of their insittutions, re ae ee ae 
one interested in mining, and wishing to 8 i 
Ould be well repaid by a visit to these mine, and Sitkeacsncemet 
peould be selected in the summer than a visit to Sweden. The 
Bs can easily be reached by water from Gothenburg through the 
Bal and lakes, affording a splendid view of several falls, besides 
‘ Dg through the two largest lakes in Sweden, Ww, Hoskin 
Mining Office, Orebro, Sweden, Dec, 1871, : 
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MINING ON THE RHINE—No, XIII 


8, —Truth and justice alike demand that “ A Rhin Ke 

appeared in the Journal of the 30th ult., Sederenehitnions 
paper of world-wide circulation ; statements calculated to mis- 
the public and to prejudice private property, should have made 
elf master of the facts, and stated only the truth, First, “A 
elander,” in reference to St, Josephsberg Mine, says—* I learn 
bquiry that the so-called by him (your correspondent) celebrated 
rich St. Josephsberg Mines, instead of paying the enormous divi- 
us promised are not returning mineral enough fo pay half the 
ing expenses,” Had “A Rhinelander” wished to state the simple 

h he would have said that the St. Josephsberg Mining Company 
ng before them the reports of Freiherr von Hiine, principal in- 
ting agent of, and toller for the Prussian Government, and of 
Dismann, another of the Crown agents, extending from Feb- 
Y, 1866, to Feb. 20, 1867, on which last day a special report was 
le by Freiherr von Hiine, under the provisions of the General 
ing Laws of Prussia, as well as the returns of ore, extracted from 
fe books of the company, which showed that the mine had been im- 
sely rich at and above the 85 lachter level, decided on erecting 
Bwengine of 60-in. cylinder, and sinking a shaft to the 120 lachter 
: ],and then driving cross-cuts to and levels under the rich courses 
re leftin the bottom of the 85 lachter level ; that the St. Josephs- 
od Company are steadily carrying out their purpose ; that they are 
bg no work beyond sinking a perpendicular main engine-shaft. 
his now 80 lachters deep; that instead of not returning mine- 
nough to pay “half their working expenses,” they are not at- 

Bpting to raise one ounce of ore, This expression “ not returnin 
eral enough to pay half their working expenses,” proves either 
at the expression “but sad to say, I learn by enquiry,” in as far 
he “sad to say ” is concerned, the sadness is sheer hypocrisy, and 
second term in the sentence, “I learn by enquiry,” incorrect ; 
st the “ not returning mineral enough to pay half their working 
mses" is an attempt to injure the property by an insinuation that 
thas been sought for and not found, the truth being, as before 
d, that the only work in progress is sinking of the engine-shaft. 
is mine has been regularly reported on from February, 1866, to 
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February 20, 1867, by Freiherr von Hiine, the report at the last date 
being special to his Government ; over the same period by Obersteiger 
Miihlenbein, his reports being to his then employers ; by Herr Diss- 
mann, for his Government ; by Captains Stephens, Glanville, and 
Richards; and I ask “ A Rhinelander,” are not the official reports 
of the Government agents, the resident captain of the mine, entered 
in the cost-book, and the reports of the three last-named Cornish 
mining agents as much to be relied on as those of the gentlemen in- 
tended to be advertised by his letter of the 22d, and by that pub- 
lished a few months since in the Journal? “A Rhinelander ” is re- 
gardless of the accuracy of his statements since he proceeds to write, 
‘“‘and as to the celebrated andrich Phoenix lead and silver mines, the 
last account I heard is that the bailiffs are in possession, and that 
Capt. Richards, the manager, who had promised the company such 
handsome profits, had not been seen in the neighbourhood for some 
weeks.” Now, the fact is that the bailiffs are not in possession. 
That Capt. Richards, instead of not having been seen in the neigh- 
bourhood for “some weeks,” has ceased to be manager for about a 
year; that Captain Andrews was appointed in his place, since which 
Herr Kléver has been manager, and for the last six months the mine 
has been managed by Herr Jager, under the direction of the Herren 
Meurer. Refore this property was purchased it was inspected by 
Capt. Thomas Rickard, the mineral inspecting agent oi Messrs. John 
Taylor and Sons; by Capt. Thomas Trevillian, of Herodsfoot Mine ; 
and by Capt. S. Richards, the latemanager, The inadequate capital, 
and the delays and expenses by the late war, and not the poverty of 
the mine, were the causes of its suspension, as is evident from the 
following extract from the report of Herr Miilenbein :— 

“From the 41 lachter level about 43 lachters have been driven north-east to 
cut, the lode on the eastern side of the eastern cross-course. When I waa last on 
the mine it was my opinion that by a moderate expenditure a fine lode would be 
discovered. The work recommended by me has been done, and a splendid lode 
cut fully 15 ft. wide, carrying 18 in. of blende, and 9 In, of clean lead.’’ 

Herr Hiller, the Government markscheider, or mineral surveyor, on 
Sept. 8 last reported on this mine :— 

** As directed, I have surveyad the mine and completed the plans of the under- 
ground works, and enclose tracing of the 41 lachter level, driven north, by means 
of which the lode has been discovered east of the cross course, which at once 
constituted your lead mine one of the most valuable mineral properties in 
Germany.” 

He then proceeds— 

‘*The 41 lachter level must be extended east on the course of the new discovery, 
where the lode is fully 15 ft. wide, and carries a leader of blende 18 in. wide, 
and 9 inches wide of clean lead ore. As the lode has been cut at two points to 
the east, the more distant of which is at least 700 lachters to the east of thenew 
discovery, carrying lead up to the surface at two places, the value of this plece 
of lead ground can scarcely be over estimated.”’ 

Both of these agents speak in equally strong terms of the lode be- 
tween the cross-course, the Onyx Jode, and the Lux and Ajax lodes. 
The Menzenberg Mine, also referred to, needs only to be seen to 
prove its value. Were Lin the position of the two gentlemen of 
Cologne referred by “ A Rhinelander,” my exclamation would be, 
‘“‘ Preserve me from my friend.” OuR CORRESPONDENT, 





MINING IN CALIFORNIA—THE GENERAL LEE, &e, 


S1r,—As large amounts of money have been recently invested by 
English mining capitalists in this portion of the State of Nevada, a 
brief sketch of their last purchase may contain some information of 
interest to these gentlemen in particular, and possibly to a large 
majority of your readers, 

The English public is already tolerably well acquainted, through 
the medium of the Mining Journal, with the mines at Mineral Hill, 
White Pine, and also some claims in this district, the Richmond 
Mine to wit. Their last purchase, and in my opinion their best, is 
that of the General Lee Consolidated Mines, After a careful ex- 
amination, I am now prepared to furnish the following facts regard- 
ing this fine property. 

The General Lee Mine was discovered in October, 1869, and a 
claim of 1600 ft, taken up. The Wide West, about the same time, 
claiming 800 ft.; the Stonewall, 1000 ft.; Consort, 1600 ft.; and 
Webfoot, 600 ft., making in all 5600 ft. of what is now well- 
developed mining ground. The hill in which these mines are situated 
consists chiefly of a peculiar kind of dolomite, or limestone, and is 
identical in formation with the enclosing rock of the Richmond and 
Eureka Consolidated Mines, and also with that of the famous ar- 
gentiferous deposits of Zacatecas and Batopilas in Mexico, and with 
several of the most productive silver mines in Chili, 

The General Lee claim, upon which the largest amount of money 
has been expended in the way of developments, was first explored by 
a tunnel which was started on the slope of a ravine near the southern 
boundary of their ground, and at a point where the outcrop of the 
vein was most prominent, This tunnel, which has followed the lead 
for a distance of 200 ft., has exposed along its entire length a true 
fissure vein of an average width of 4} ft., with smooth and well- 
defined hanging and foot walls, and carryiog the clay-streak or 
flookan, always considered by miners as a never-failing indication of 
a@ permanent lode. As the outcrop of the vein was very distinct 
along the surface of the ground, not the slightest difficulty was expe- 
rienced as to the points at which shafts should be commenced for 
the purpose of developing the northern portion of the claim, Con- 
sequently three shafts were started almost simultaneously, and at 
such distances as would fully prove the continuity of the vein fol- 
lowed in the tunnel for a distance of about 1100 ft. All of these 
shafts have been sunk on the lode itself, which is almost perpen- 
dicular, its dip to the south-west being scarcely perceptible. The 
regularity of the vein, as regards width, dip, and value per ton of 
ore in the precious metals, is very remarkable. The discoverers, in 
order to fully test the actual value of their property, as well as to 
supply the funds necessary to defray the great expenses of the works 
they were carrying on, shipped to various reduction works at an 
enormous expense 250 tons of ore, taken without selection from the 
tunnel and the various shafts referred to. This parcel of ore was 
sampled into two lots, comprising 100 tons of first class and 150 tons 
of second class ore. The former gave the extraordinary average of 
$280 per ton in silver, and $10 per ton of 2000 Ibs, in gold, by ordi- 
nary mill process, The second-class rock varied from $89 to $125 
per ton, and contained about 14 per cent. of lead, Fully satisfied 
with the extent and richness of their northern mines, attention was 
now turned to those south of the ravine formerly alluded to, and 
across which the lode was traced by means of a number of open cuts 
and other surface workings, until a bold outcrop was reached about 
600 ft, south of the Lee tunnel, and here, on the Wide West claim, 
work was vigorously prosecuted at several different points similar to 
that done on the General Lee. The owners were richly rewarded for 
their outlay—the vein developed in the Wide West claim being fully 
equal in every respect to that of the Lee. But 147 tons of ore from 
this mine were shipped for reduction, and the handsome average was 
given of $95 per ton in silver, and $60 per ton in gold, making a 
total of $155 per ton, with 6 per cent of lead. 

Such extraordinary yields as the above, from 397 tons of unassorted 
rock, could not fail to attract the attention of mining capitalists in 
San Francisco to the property, and an English gentleman, Mr. Robt. 
Barton, one of our most distinguished mining engiveers, visited the 
district, and carefully examined the property almost daily during 
the three months he spent among us. Mr. Barton, whose long expe- 
rience in Mexico and on this coast was of especial value to him in 
this limestone region, having fully satisfied himself as to the value 
and permanency of the mines, immediately concluded the negotia- 
tions he had opened with the owners of the property for its purchase. 
I have been unable to learn the exact figures at which the sale was 
made, but understand they were far below the actual value of the 
ground, It is the intention of Mr. Barton and his associates to erect 
reduction works early next spring, and work together as a private 
company. It is not their intention to incorporate, or to subject their 
property to the fluctuations of the stock market, Under the new 
owners, & large force of men has been employed, and the develop- 
ments made on the General Lee, up to their extreme northern limit, 
and to.a point about 1600 ft. distant from the mouth of the tunnel, 
have heen such as to astonish the old miners of this State, accustomed 
though they be to see very rich silver ore. : 

The location of the district, its distance from the Pacific Railroad, 
the cost of transportation of mining machinery, rates of miners’ 
wages, value of fuel and supply of water are all important points, 
and can be briefly summed up :—miners receive $4 per day ; freight 





| from the railroad (about 80 miles) is at present $20 per ton; but 





this item will be reduced one-half when the narrow-gauge rail- 
road is completed next year, and by which means the district will be 
brought into direct communication by rail with San Francisco and 
New York, The supply of wood and water is abundant; the former 
worth $6 per cord of 128 cubic feet, The total cost of extracting 
and transparting the ore to the point selected for the location of the 
mill will not exceed $4 per ton ; cost of reducing and extracting the 
precious metals will not exceed $17 per ton ; and by mill process ore 
is now worked up to within 8 per cent, of the assay value. These 
figures, which are strictly correct, will leave a splendid profit to the 
fortunate owners, and doubtless, under the able management of Mr. 
Barton, the General Lee Consolidated will prove one of the most 
valuable pieces of mining property on the Pacific Coast. 

Eureka City, Nevada, Dee, 12, W. G. Kewiy, M.E, 


THE SWEETWATER MINES, WYOMING, 
MINERS’ DELIGHT EAST, 


§1r,~The original location of the Miners’ Delight Mine was mado 
by a number of prospectors in 1867, and consisted of 1600ft, After 
a time it was found desirable to diminish both the number of feet 
and the number of partners. A division was, therefore, decided upon, 
a number taking 800 ft, west of an established line of division, aud 
the others taking 800 ft, east. A former letter has treated of the west 
end of this mine, and it is my purpose to make the east end the sub- 
ject of this sketch. F 

Of the situation of the mine it is unnecessary to speak, as it would 
be simply a repetition of a portion of the west end description ; it may, 
however, be advisable to state that it is in close proximity to Hamil- 
ton City, the military post of Camp Stambough, and the other mining 
towns of this section. The vein proper is situated in the granite and 
slate formation, and has shown itzelf to be a true fissure vein. 

The developments upon this end of the mine are as follows:—The 
main shaft is sunk to a depth of 60 ft., and an air and escape shaft 
is of the same depth. From the main shaft the upper level, running 
east, is 72 ft, in length, and at the bottom a similar level east 80 ft. in 
length; also, one level running from the bottom of the main shaft, 
50 ft. west. This level connects the main and air shafts. The main 
shaft is 9 ft. by 44 ft. in the clear, and is heavily and permanently 
timbered, with complete slide and ladder-way. The air-shaftis also 
well timbered, and contains a ladder for use as an escape. 

The expense heretofore experienced in procuring the timber and 
lumber necessary for the protection of the mine is now obviated, as 
the slate walls have assumed so firm a consistency that heavy timbers 
are no longer necessary for its support, The levels are 6 ft. by 4 ft., 
and are protected, wheré the ore has been stoped out, by heavy stall- 
ing and lagging. Altogether, the mine is in better shape than any 
in this section of country, not only so far as looks are concerned, but 
for permanent work, The vein exposed by the shaft, which follows 
the vein at an incline of about 75° south, and asalso exposed by the 
levels both east and west, wil! average 4 ft, in width, The ore is fino 
grey quartz, containing free gold, which can be seen in the ore even 
before it has been mined. Specimens of free gold quartz abound in 
the greatest profusion, and the mine is noted as having supplied more 
cabinets of mining, both at home and abroad, than any mine in the 


country. The average yield of the rock from the surface to the pre- 
sent depth has been about $20, but the vein exposed by the lower level 
contains ore which will average $50 per ton: 800 tons of the rock 
have been crushed from this mine, which yielded an average of $20, 
or thereabout, There is now insight, disclosed by the differeut levels, 
about 1000 tons of quartz, of the same character as (hatcrushed, The 


cost of mining 1 ton of this ore is $l, and $3 more for reducing, 
making the entire cost $4 per ton, A 20-stamp mill will reduce 30 tons 
per day. Allowing the ore to yleld $20 per ton, and cost $5, all told, 
for mining and reducing, gives a net profit of $15 per ton, or $450 per 
day. The ore is a loose, shelly quartz, easily mined, and I am in- 
formed by the manager that in mining the levels but one blast of 
powder was used, No powder is used whatever in stoping the ore. 
In close proximity to the mine is an immense quantity of suitablo 
timber, both for fuel and buildings; also, there is plenty of water 
for mining and milling purposes; in fact, were the shaft sunk toa 
depth of 150 ft. is would supply sufficient water for all purposes, 
The west end of this property is now in full operation, with the ora 
at a depth of 140 ft. yielding from $30 to $80 per ton, All that is 
required to make this east end of the Miners’ Delight one of the best 
paying mines in the United States is sufficient capital to erect the 
necessary hoisting and reducing works, and from the day the mill 
would commence operations the foundation would be laid of a record 
which when completed would be unsurpassed by any mine in America, 
South Pass City, Wyoming, Dec, 18, M. 


“THE SCIENCE OF INVESTMENT.” 


S1r,—There unhappily exists no records of the capital embarked 
in mining enterprises, nor can we arrive at even an approximate es- 
timate of the money involved. To compare mines with railways is 
absurd, yet I may fairly state that the former absorb scarcely 25 per 
cent, of actual expenditure on the workings that our railways have 
cost us—530,000,0002, ; still, we are enabled to refer with some de- 
gree of accuracy to the revenues of our mines, and contrast them 
with our railways. Our mines yield us over 40,000,000/, annually, 
against 47,500,000, the total receipts of our railways for the year 
just ended—a sum equal to 9 percent. on the 530,000,000, expended 
As regards railways, whether free trade was or was rot the best prin- 
ciple to be adopted in 1845 need scarcely, at the present time, to be 
debated ; the more pertinent enquiry concerns the expediency of the 
opposite course—amalgamation or protective, instead of competative, 
conduct on the part of “ boards” of rival companies. The receipts 
of last year year were fully 3,000,000. in excess of those for 1870, 
which had already exceeded by 2,000,000/, those of 1867, There is 
some increase of expenditure on the other side, but the proportions 
appear to be all in favour of the railways, The average cost of 
working two years ago was 49 per cent., and last year it was reduced 
slightly under 48 per cent., so that the gross gains of our united rail- 
way investments exceed 4} per cent,, or (say) 24,700,0007. annually, 
The quotations in the share lists clearly show the growing and fa- 
vourable estimation in which railway property is held, Trunk lines 
are all but completed, and the theory of branches is pretty well 
understood, Improvements are to be looked for in traffic, revision 
fo existing working arrangement, and in the application of receipta 
there is any amount of advantages to be gained ; so that the future 
is fraught with every prospect of increased dividends, All feel that 
with ordinary prudence, absence of unneccssary competition, with 
friendly exchange of mutual accommodation, and in the absence of 
monopolies, the public interests can be consulted, and the gains be- 
come enormous on our 530,000,000/. invested in home railways, 

It is not so easy to discern the gaius of our mining pursuits as it 
is to discover tle present position and the future of our railways, 
Consols and the Funds stand first in our investments, railways next, 
and unquestionably mining third, for it is monstrous to regard joint- 
stock banks and finance companies in this go-a-head country other- 
wise than as speculative concerns and adventures, We are, and 
shall for the future, be subject to periodical and unexpected panics 
and monetary disarrangements. These have and ever will affect this 
character of property ; hence mining, which in no respect is more 
hazardous, is most worthy the attention of the investing public. 
Wherein in joint-stock banks can such instances of substantial and 
rapid gains be shown as in Tincroft, Carn Brea, Dolcoath, Cook’s 
Kitchen, Botallack, South Caradon, or Par Consols? These mines 
were at work and prosperous before the London and Westminster 
or Joint-Stock Banks were even in embryo, and will continue in ex 
istence when half of those created within the last ten or twelve years 
are wound-up in the Court of Chancery, The leading banks, how- 
ever, will give good dividends during the current month for the past 
half-year, 

To make mining pay earnest application and investigation is re- 
quired, as is the case in every other branch of industry: the student 
of the science of investments should study his her) eae. csmge 
nerve, and money are alone required to make mining pay. arket 
dealings and popular companies do not necessarily imply good and 
profitable mines, Capitalists in Cornwall availed themselves of the 
long-existing pressure on speculative enterprise, and secured the va- 
luable shares, at ridiculously low prices, which the public held.in 
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which he fabricated. Itis more than probable that this highly gifted 
individual was himself impersonified by Vulcan, of heathen mytho- 
logy. His memory must have lived and been held in the deepest 
veneration by many successive ages, and would doubtless have given 
rise to his deification and the consecration of those temples and other 
stupendous monuments to his honour which, erected in the Cyclo- 
pa@an era, now, as vast mementos of early civilisation, by their ruins 
excite the astonishment and stimulate the curiosity of the modern 
traveller, Further references occur in Scripture to iron. In fact, 
they are too numercus to quote. I shall confine myself to a few of 
the most striking. Moses, learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, 
held out as an inducement-to the Israelites to persevere in their 
toilsome journeyings to the promised Jand that it was one “ whose 
stone are irop, and out of whose hills thou mayest dig brass ”— 
(copper). Iron in its pure state being much too soft to be applied 
to the various purposes of agriculture, domestic economy, and war- 
fare, it must have undergone certain processes to render it suitable. 
Again, native iron being found in exceedingly rare instances, being 
almost universally associated with oxygen, sulphur, and other foreign 
matters, it demands the exercise of the utmost ingenuity to separate 
the metal from its ore, an ingenuity, in fact, which far exceeds that 
_of the separation of gold, silver, tin, or copper from their impurities. 
This object being effected exhibits the wonderful state to which the 
chemi try of metals, or otherwise metallurgy, had advanced in the 
very earliest state of the world’s history, and collaterally with other 
evidences of the skill displayed at this period tends to confirm the 
words of Soloman “there is nothing new under thesun.” Aw revoir, 
Laboratory and Assay Office, W. WHITE, 
25, Finsbury-place, E.C. 


WITH WHAT ARE THE STRATA ABOUT PRODUCTIVE 
COPPER LODES MINERALISED? 


S1r,—The question heading this paper seems to have attracted con” 
siderable attention, but hitherto without any apparent beneficial re- 
sults, This may have been from the vague and indefinite nature of 
the question itself, The term “ mineralised” is a somewhat compre- 
hensive one, and embraces a variety of things, and the sense intended 
by its use in connection with strata in subserviance of metalliferous 
deposits ought to be clearly defined previous to the discussion of any 
question relating thereto, 

The meaning of the term “ mineralised strata” I conceived to be 
very different from that intended to be conveyed when applied to 
other mineralised substances--the metals themselves, for instance, 
which are mineralised in the one form in which we find them, This 
is said to be produced by chemical association with other bodies, 
Petrifactions also are mineralised substances; the tissues of animal 
and vegetable matter are either destroyed or converted into minerals 
by being impregnated with mineralising substances. Waters are also 
said to be mineralised when they contain minera) ingredients in a 
solvent condition, But the sense in which I apprehend the strata to 
be mineralised is altogether different from the above, and, indeed, 
from the sense and significance usually ascribed to the term. 

Mineralisation of strata must mean, and can only mean, its im- 
preguation by metallic particles in one form or another, mechani- 
cally and pot chemically combined, and, therefore, may be extracted 

‘ therefrom without the rocks undergoing dissolution. It is aremark- 
able fact that whilst the several earths which enter into the compo- 
sition of all rocks are themselves the oxides of metals, they should be 
at the same time the prolific source of all the other metals, which are 
in no way essential to their own identity and being, 

_I do not see what necessity there is that the practical mining en- 
gineer should be an accomplished analytical chemist, as he must of 
necessity be to make correct quantitative analyses of all the rocks 
comprising the metalliferous belts, as some of your correspondents 
seem to think from the way they express themselves on the subject, 
And if it were ever so desirable, or even necessary, there is no pro- 
bability of its ever being realised, since the time necessary to qualify 
& person as an accomplished analytical chemist would leave him but 
very little time to qualify for the equally arduous duties of mining. 
Further, one would be almost led to conclude that it was believed by 
many that an analytical examination of the strata would, of itself, 
be sufficient to determine the value of the lodes contained therein, 
independently of any examination of the composition and general 
properties of the lodes themselves, If such be the case, a grosser 
error can scarcely be entertained. There is no single condition that 
Iam aware of sufficient to justify such a conclusion, short of the ac- 
tually ascertained value of the lodes themselves, and that can only 
be arrived at by their development. In the ordinary way of esti- 
mating the value of lodes prospectively a number of conditions are 
regarded, familiarly known to most experienced mining engineers, 
and, therefore, I need not now stay to enumerate them, but will sim- 
ply say that, prominent amongst others, the character of the country 
rocks hold a conspicuous place, And why, it may be asked, is this 
the case if the convictions of those engaged in mining were not that 
the character and value of the lodes were determined by the nature 
and composition of the rocks in which they arefound? This, it must 
be admitted, is a very strong proposition, and one the truth of which, 
within certain limitations, is incontrovertible, But it has its limita- 
tions, and beyond that is vulnerable on all sides, In taking our stand 
on the truths contained in this proposition as a pedestal, nothing is 
more natural than the desire to ascettain of what ingredients the 
country rocks are composed, as a “ basic’ fact upon which to theorise 
or reason respecting the probable value of lodes contained therein, 
and which are as yet undeveloped. But this, I fear, is one of the 
plausibilities doomed to give place, beyond certain very qualified 
limitations, to facts which will admit of no compromise. I have 
stated in a former communication to the Mining Jowrnal on this sub- 
ject that the strata and also the water of some poor mines containa 
greater percentage of copper than those of many rich mines, and 
these are facts which have a very appreciable bearing and influence 
on the question we are considering. In investigating subjects like 
this, it appears to me best to do so with reference to its practical issue, 
and, in consonance with this view, it may be proper to ask is it ne- 
cessary to a due appreciation of the quality of any stratum for the 
productiveness of lodes contained therein to be informed of the seve- 
ral ingredients, and of what quantity of each, it was composed? I 
submit, with all deference to the judgment and experience of others, 
thatitis not. To illustrate what I mean, it may be necessary to add— 
If search were being prosecuted for copper, and the evidences of its 
presence in the lode itself were not very impressive, yet at the same 
time it was found by analysis that the surrounding rocks contained 
the several ingredients in due proportion known to constitute those 

. of the richest mines, with but the single exception of copper itself, 
no trace of which could be found, would the approved uniformity of 
the composite character of the rocks in all other respects compensate 
for this single deficiency—the absence of copper—and operate to 
stimulate and sustain confidence in the ultimate success of the enter- 
prise notwithstanding? Iam decided in my owu opinion that it 
would not, but that every presumption founded on such a basis would 
be considered untenable. Of course, it is to be clearly understood 
that these remarks are intended to apply to stratified rocks only, and 
those in which the known favourable auxiliaries to the deposition of 
metalliferousdeposits do not exist, such as cross-courses, slides, faults, 
elvans, &c, On the other hand, would the presence of copper in un- 
usually large quantities in the strata have the effect of establishing 
one’s confidence in the success of an enterprise if there were a re- 
markable absence of that desirable commodity in the lode itself? I 
am aware that this is a very delicate, yet at the same time equally 
strong, way of propounding a highly important question, one which 
will admit of no other than a qualified answer; yet it is pertinent to 
the issue, because such a condition of things exits, and mining enter- 
prises are largely affected thereby. 

We are well aware, all other things being equal, that a better ground 
of hope exists under these circumstances than if there were an entire 
absence of metal from the strata as well as from the lode, yet cannot 
refrain from saying it might eventually be found of that class which 
maketh the heart sick. I have not the least doubt but that there is 
a stage in the progress of the metals when they are widely diffused, 
and another stage in which the achme of their concentration and de- 
velopment is realised, and that between these two extremities a rei 

from the lowest to the highest extends, and vice versa, 
@ pinnacle of the perfection of their nature downwards again 


to dissolution. Thereis no halting in nature—no suspense, every 
achievement denotes a change, which in its turn becomes a part and 
the necessary precursor of other changes destined to succeed and pro- 
ceed from one to the other, ad infinitum. It is quite possible from 
this view that many lodes may be attacked by the miner long before 
their growth and mature development are complete, in which case the 
metals can only be supposed to be, to a very important extent, diffused 
through the country rocks, both contiguous and remote, and in such 
condition and at such stages can scarcely be supposed to be mineral- 
ised, as that would imply chemical association with other bodies, of 
which no trace of evidence, so far as I have ever seen or heard of, 
exists, But there are evidences of the existence of the metals in the 
most simple condition of their nature mechanically combined with 
the rocks; and as their existence in any form implies design, and a 
purpose in connection with mankind, and as no useful purpose can 
ever be subserved by them in their present condition, it is to be pre- 
sumed, if more direct evidence were wanting, that the metallic par- 
ticles, so sparingly diffused through the rocks, are destined eventually 
to congregate and consolidate in fissure veins and other kinds of 
deposits. 

I have already exceeded the limits of an ordinary letter, and that 
rescribed to myself at the commencement of this, still my argument 
s incomplete, and many thoughts suggest themselves to my mind; I 

have, therefore, to beg the favour of being allowed to continue my 
remarks in another communication. ROBERT KNAPP, 

Elisworth, Nye county, Nevada, Dec. 13. 


THE “UNIT” OF COPPER ORE, 


§1R,—I shall be obliged if one of your correspondents will kindly 
inform me what is meant by the “ unit” of copper ore ; how it is 
arrived at; and how the “ unit” affects the prices or values of cop- 

er “ore” and “ fine” copper per ton—in other words, what is meant 
by ‘*17s, 64d. per unit?” Ishould also be much obliged if someone 
would inform me what the “standards” fortinoresare. I know that 
the smelters fix them periodically, but I want to know upon what 
the calculations are based, as it appears to me the “ standards” are 
variable bases of calculation, formed upon no other theory than the 
whim and fancy of the combined smelting-houses, oe 

Wiltshire-road, Briwton, Jan, 10, 


THE PRICE OF COPPER, 


S1Rn,—Seeing the difference of opinion respecting the probable course 
of copper, I am induced to ask you to insert the following remarks 
in next week’s Journal, 

Copper, like everything else, must be subject to the all-powerful rule 
of supply and demand, and it is well known to all who have had to 
do with the article that its price ruled during the lifetime of anyone 
who hashad transactions in it (until within the last four or five years) 
at considerably over 1007. per ton, and then it had to give way to the 
greatly increased production from rich mines in Chili, far exceeding 
the consumption—to such an extent that enormous accumulations of 
stock, both here and in Chili, drove down the price to a rate hitherto 
unheard of, The consequence of this was that the miners, all the 
world over, “picked out the eyes” of their mines, and the reaction 
from this state of things is now being felt in a greatly reduced pro- 
duction, both in Chiliand Cornwall, with, at the same time, the heavy 
stock which has so long weighed down the market, less than one-half 
of what it was a year since. 

What, then, is the present position of the article? A consump- 
tion which has reduced the stock 10,000 tons in the year 1871, with 
the probability of its continuing at this rate for some time, The 
present stock almost entirely in the shape of foreign copper, the 
quantity of ore and regulus being, from what I gather from brokers’ 
circulars, under 2000 tons, and the certainty that the English smelters 
must purchase largely Chili bars and other foreign copper to enable 
them to carry on their business. With these facts before us, can it 
any longer be a matter of surprise that the price has advanced 25/. 
per ton from the lowest point ; and seeing itis now much below the 
average of years when supply and demand ran “ neck and neck,” 
may it not reasonably be expected that a further advance will take 
place? I gather also from the circulars that the Indian demand for 
some time past has been very small, and the French much below its 
usual quantity. If, then, these two important markets should re- 
quire a supply during the current year, is it not probable that we 
may see the price advance to its old point of 1201.2? Being interested 
in tin as well as copper, I well remember a smelter, with a knowing 
nod of the head, saying the price of 75, for tin was with difficulty 
maintained, and shortly after an advance began, and went on till 
the 752, became 1507, And why not, I ask, thesame thing in copper, 
since the same rate of supply and demand governs it? 

I am aware it is said the smelters did not not foresee the advance ; 
and so keep up their stocks, and, therefore, will try to keep down the 
price, but could the tin smelter keep down the price? No; for they, 
too, must bow their heads to the little rule of supply and demand, 
There are many things beyond the control of them, and many men 
have yet to learn this.—Jan, 10, A MINER, 


THE COPPER TRADE—THE LORDS, 


S1r,—My prediction repecting the price of copper during the last 
two or three years has been fulfilled during the past month or six 
weeks ; and I believe that copper must go very much higher in price, 
from the circumstance that two-thirds of all the copper mines in the 
world have ceased to exist, owing in a great measure to the depres- 
sion in the price of the article. Many of the most celebrated copper 
mines were compelled to produce all the ore it was possible to raise 
to keep the mines afloat as long as they could, but the long-continued 
depression in the price of the article caused the greatest mines to give 
way at last. To open up old and deep mines is a time of years, and 
in most cases requires a very large amount of capital. The stocks of 
copper are considerably reduced, we are informed by statistics in the 
various publications, and the demand increasing. As a general rule, 
when prices are very low consumers invariably run their stocks very 
low also. Mines in Chili, as well as in other countries, have become 
exhausted, and new mines must be found, and when discovered roads 
or canals have to be made to take the ores to market; this isa work 
of years in most instances—one extreme invariably produces another 

Now is the time for the landowners to act a little more liberal, and: 
encourage capitalists to invest a portion of their capital in British 
mines, which, on the whole, pay best in the end, and not attended 
with half the risk ; but reckless concoctors of public companies pre- 
fer bringing out something foreign, on account of being able to charge 
20 times the premium for the property they introduce, and the inves- 
tors have no means of judging as to the value of the property offered 
them but by reports. Gentlemen are sent out to inspect and report 
on properties they are totally unacquainted with, and the public are 
invariably misled. Because it is a foreign affair it must be good, 
but the last 10 years a different tale could unfold. 


Jan, 9. A, BENNETT, 


THE MINERS' WAGES MOVEMENT. 


Srr,—The present agitation in Cornwall for the disarrangement, 
if not the upsetting, of the recognised and established rules by which 
the general affairs of mining are conducted, simply because the miner 
wants a few shillings per month extra wages, appears to all who are 
really interested in this branch of national industry as something 
really preposterous. Led away by the wild, unfortunate notion of 
a few idlers, and aided by a well-known class of tradespeople, whose 
dealings under the late bankruptcy laws were of a somewhat dubious 
character, the miner some few years ago was tempted to strike in 
the eastern part of the county, but finding that mining, unlike any 
other enterprise, admitted of an agreement between the different 
proprietors, and that the stopping of mines, nine out of every ten of 
which were not paying’ cost, was rather a gain to the proprietary 
than otherwise, the attempt failed, and work was in only a few days 
gladly resumed. 

Remembering these facts, I would now caution the steady, indus- 
trious miner against being again deceived, and I would, at the same 
time, lead him to believe that those who, by the expenditure of their 





capital, were the means of giving employment throughout the county, 
have, after al), some little interest in his well-doing, and are, per- 





haps, just as likely in the long run to prove his real friend a 
of those correspondents who in the local press have of late been 
ing so much to the contrary, exhibiting, at the same time, guq 
want of knowledge of the practical details of the subject on wi, 
they have been writing as has seldom been equalled in any py 
VIATO, 


controversy.—Jan, 10, 


FIVE-WEEKS MONTHS. 


Srr,—I have read numerous letters on the subject of five. 
months, its abolishment in Tincroft and Carn Brea Mines by (y, 
Teague, and the great benefit said to be conferred thereby onl 
miners. I am at a loss, however, to discover in what way the . 
ment of miners 13 times in the year instead of 12 will benefit they 8 
The change in the system will give every man engaged ata fi, 
monthly salary an extra months pay in the year, and that is the an 
tent of the benefit. But to the tributer or tutwork man I contenj; — 
makes no difference, as to the amount of their earnings, whether the 3 
are paid 12 times or 20 times during the year. Give men alway, 
fair price in sight for their work, without reference to the precgjj 
month, and then if they work five weeks they will earn One. fifi 
more than in four weeks, Where, then, is the hardship Of 4 fin, 
weeks month? I have for over 30 years made it a rule to give me 
a fair price in sight and extent, always forthe month. I have oft, 
set 10 fms, in a shaft in one bargain, and with fair-play to employ, 
and workmen five weeks or four weeks is quite immaterial, Agi 
if surface people work four weeks I pay them for 24 days, anjj 
they work five weeks I pay them for 30 days. So where is the pp, 
tended benefit to the people in paying them 13 times instead of |) 
the year ?— County Cork, Jan, 8. A MANAGER OF Ming 


ON NEW JOINT-STOCK MINING COMPANIES, 


§1r,—In the midst of the excitement at present attending theo, 
stant discovery of fresh deposits of the precious metals in West, 
America, it may not be unprofitable to recall what took place unde 0 
similar circumstances upon the discovery of gold in Australis 
Then, as now, mining companies were formed in this couutry yi, 7% 
capitals which then appeared enormous. Although small compar 
with the present scale, and dividends of almost fabulous amoyy 
were promised to those who would take shares, I need not say thy 
these promises proved delusive. Among the promoters and my, 
gers of companies some were, no doubt, honest and over sanguin, 
others self-seeking, most incompetent, and the money so eager 
supplied by confiding shareholders brought noreturn, Yet the Ay, 


ne 


tralian fields were no less richly charged with their precious freight ” in 


than are these new regions in the Far West. Have we, then, in they 
new undertakings special grounds for believing in a more successfij 
result? A superficial view of the constitution of the comping 
would scarcely warrant such a conclusion, We see the purchay, 
money put at an amount which seems very great when we considy 
the uncertainty to which all mining operations are subject, and why 
we further consider how little developed, comparatively, the prope. 
ties were when handedover. Then, the available remaining capity 
seems too small for such large concerns, 

Can we gain more satisfactory data from the reports of the miy 
managers and experts? I at least am unable todo so. There my 
be first-rate managers at the mines, but from the reports I have resi 
I should conclude their number to be small. Now, to show the valy 
of a really efficient manager, I will relate what happened in thecay 
of one of the Australian mines above alluded to. As in so may 
similar instances, a capital of some 100,0007, had been spent, ani 
there was so little to show for this outlay that a share on which || 
had been paid was to be got for 2s. 6d. At this time a new mam 
ger was appointed, whose first report I accidentally read, and tom 
surprise I found it in every respect a masterly production, Evey 
detail of the concern was given in proper order, and every circum 
stance considered which was likely to affect it. Although this rm 
port dashed to the ground the delusive prospects held out by th 
original promoters of the undertaking, it showed by reasonable in 
ference from definite data that a fair return might still be hoped {fx 
on the outlay. I atonce bought shares in the Port Phillip Company, 
and I need not say that I have never repented of my bargains, I; 
Bland’s able management having more than realised the results i 
first report lead us to expect. When I can see a report from am 
nager in these new undertakings upon the model of Mr. Blanii 
reports on the working of the Port Phillip Company, I shall giveil 
mature consideration, and shall, perhaps, become in a second instanm 
what I can for once describe myself, 

A SATISFIED SHAREHOLDER IN A MINING ENTERPHS 
IN FOREIGN LANDS, 


“WHAT TO SELECT—WHAT TO AVOID”—No, VIL 


S1r,—It is no less instructive than satisfactory to find that, wilt 
the gradually improving condition of the metal market, a unifor 
mity of opinion prevails that in importance and extent home mini 
is gaining a position far beyond anything it has hitherto attained 
This is the more gratifying because the time has not long gone 
since we were told that Cornwall as a mining centre could only & 
recognised as a “fact of the past,” that its mineral produce could 
never again command a remunerative value; that foreign mint 
were able profitably to supply every market, and meet every demani 
at such prices as to render Cornish tin mines utterly profitless; & 
as to copper, the iliimitable discoveries in different parts of the world 
left no gleam of hope for Cornwall’s copper mines. 

Only two short years have elapsed since such forebodings as these 
were ever being obtruded before the investing public, True, fors 
time Cornwall’s mines passed through a very severe ordeal, during 
which many succumbed, the remaining few trembling in the balance; 
but what a total change has ensued, how different every prospect= 
the produce of our home mines is realising increasing value, coppt 
is steadily and substantially advancing in price, and in faceofs «— 
considerable diminution in the shipments, and an enlarging cou © 
sumption, a much higher quotation is all but certain, Tin, too, has t 
attained an unprecedented value, notwithstanding the recent slight 
reaction, while the market for lead warrants the expectation 
still higher prices will rule. _ 

Stubborn, irrefragible facts like these, illustrative of the expanding 
vitality of mining, should never be forgotten during periods of tet ~~ 
porary depression. Mining possesses a vitality inseparable from tht 
material industries and commerce of the world ; the additional pu 
poses to which metals are being almost daily applied naturally create 
a constantly increasing consumption, which must augment propo ~~ 
tionately with the development of trade and progress of civilization — 

PACIFIC.—This company was originally formed for the purchs® 
of three mines in California and Nevada. The Union Hill Quarts : 
Mine was subsequently abandoned, and the Buckeye Hill Mine was © 
disposed of to the Sweetland Creek Company, leaving the Landet | 5 
Hill Silver Mine, which is now being successfully worked by t* = 
Pacific Company. Itis situated near Austin, Nevada, and com 
prises a lateral extent of 2500 ft. There are two shafts, one perpe™ 9 
dicular, and the other on the course of the lode, Within @ reas® = 
able depth itis calculated that other productive lodes will be inter- 
sected in addition to those at present being developed. The mine's 
amply provided with machinery, there being a pumping-eng™ 
drawing-engine, two reduction works, steam-stamps, amalgamating 
barrels, calcining-furnaces, &c. There can be no disguising the fi 
that in the interim between the purchase and the taking ieat = 
by the company the mine was most unfairly treated, the whole a 
the available ore having been removed, It has, therefore, — 
long time and considerable expenditure to place the mine 10 ve if 
ductive condition, One ofits leading favourable features is en a. 
ceptional richness of its ores, as may be judged by the fact thatw 
the mine was being actively wrought —which has not been the : 
since 1869—1030 tons of ore yielded $224,050 (equal to an avers «| 
of $217, or 437, 83.) per ton. . ; pot 

The present management commenced operations in April, 16th ' 
and the mine may now be said to be in a thoroughly effectiver ' 
ing condition. Four new lodes have been discovered. ‘The 
com Mill has been put into working order, and a new amal ‘ne sd 
process established. The mill commenced working about 0 
week in November, and during December the mine delivered Tig 
mill ore to the value of 84007, The mill at present is only 
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lf time, owing to an inadequate supply of wood; but when this 
; been remedied (which no doubt is the case by this time) increas- 
profits may be expected. The shares are fully paid (7/.), and are 
present selling at about 50 per cent. discount. 

GREAT WHEAL VoOR.—It is satisfactory to find that my antici- 
ions as to the improving charaeter of this once richest tin mine 
cornwall are being fully realised. Every point of operation main- 
ng its value, and as the ground westward is being developed stronger 
ications are presented of its opening out a mine of great value. 
pay incidentally remark that I have just received information to 
effect that the slight reaction in the price of tin referred to above 
f a temporary character, and that a rebound must quickly ensue. 
RICHMOND CONSOLIDATED.—By unfounded rumours these shares 
e been forced down in market value. Every information from 
mine is of the most encouraging character, Its resources are 
ing daily extended, and its reserves increased, 

, Pinner’s-court, Old Broad-street, FRED, WM, MANSELL, 
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ing MINING IN SWEDEN—THE VIEILLE MONTAGNE 

ta COMPANY, 

7 R,—The zinc and cobalt mines owned by the Vieille Montagne 

: pany are the most extensive mines in Sweden; the Atvidaberg 

per mines are also worked on a large scale, employing in the 

by es and smelting works 2000 persons, 

if s I stated in my last letter that the former owner of the mines 

- estates, now in the hands of the above-named company, worked 

‘, mines in a small way, and exposed the vast deposits of zinc- 

. de, since opened so extensively by the present company. For 

s mines and land I understand the company paid about 150,000/.; I 
say that they were compelled to buy a greater quantity of land 
was required for working the mines, as the dressing machinery 

Os iven by water-power, and to obtain the right of damming up 

en stream from the lake near the mines, hence the reason of pur- 

de ing the land. The mines are situated in a wild and rugged hill 


looking a part or an arm of the beautiful lake Wettern, Ona 
day the view is most delightful. 

he lodes can be traced over a considerable extent of country; and 
uliar feature in this country is that the ore is generally found, 
he expression goes, to make up to the surface, and appears to 
i also in depth, as the Old Falu copper mines are 200 fathoms 
w the surface. 

he zinc mines are nearly 100 fathoms below the surface, and im- 
se deposits of rich zinc-blende are found as the lodes are opened 
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cht am @epth. The mines are opened in a practical manner, and well 
em itilated by fans when necessary, a matter very much neglected in 
fi y mines, To enable a miner to do a good day’s work he must 
i Opplied with an abundance of pure air, At these mines the shafts 
% nd levels are of good size, which can work much cheaper than 
de mall shafts or levels, A good system of contract is also carried out 
hy  ‘M@re; as the waggons are loaded at the different points underground 
et ey are run on the cage at the shaft, and hoisted to the surface ; 
ita re ks are taken to the stone-breakers, of which there are two ; 
being broken, the ore, &c., passes on to a large revolving table, 
ity it is selected by boys, and thence by rail to the dressing de- 
my ut; the other kind of ores and smalls are taken and calcined, 
4j and passed afterwards to the crushers, and so elevated to the classi- 
ly fying trommels, The dressing-house is seven English miles from the 
ms miner, and all ores are transported from the mines by a well-cou- 
1y  Structed railway, built by the company in a substantial manner, and 
i Using locomotives. The dressing-house is an elegant brick build- 
|, img, ¢overed with zinc plate, and the building, as you may suppose, 
» 48 .very extensive, on account of the large quantity of ore which 
nm poe through the dressing machinery every month, All the dress- 
ey mg Machinery is driven by water, as also the turning and fitting 
. nery. All the most improved dressing machinery can be seen 
. here, which, by the way, Germans are famous for, I observed Brun- 
sh and an endless variety of percussion tables, but the preference 
. iven to the end percussion table, as being best adapted for the 
" of ore they have to deal with; the latter, a great number of 
' bm, are well arranged, and hung by chains, from cast-iron pillars 
i pot 3 ft. high, at each corner, with screws for elevating or lower- 
i the tables, This I consider a vast improvement on the old plan of 
Wooden frames, which affords plenty of room for the persons in 
ii .. . In erecting percussion tables great attention should be paid 
i rming a good solid bed for the table, whether end or side per- 
“ ~ + is adopted. 
Zo evable the work to be continually carried on, a boiler is erected 
a in dressing department, and the house is warmed by steam-pipes 
i to the walls, and when lighted by gas isa grand sight, A small 
ity of lead ore, rich in silver, is found to accompany the zinc- 
ende, which is very carefully dressed and shipped in barrels, In 
~~ a these mines and dressing department one cannot help 
th ing the system that is carried out in each section of the opera- 
" The practical working of the mines are under the charge of the 
if eer and his assistants, At the dressing-house the manager, in- 
i, he house, is responsible for the proper dressing of the ores The 
by er has his own department, and takes samples of the ore from 
be @ifferent machines and tables; the waste also is carefully assayed 
1  Mour readers are no doubt aware that the Vieille Montagne Company 
» is the first company in the world, and well earned the prize awarded 
4 them at the great Exhibition in Paris ; as I presume that no other 
id company pays such attention to the officers and labourers 
ri ly and morally, as this company does, Children are srovided 
with schools on the mines ; hospitals for the sick, and a oe f 
. ~ is one of — institutions, : aan x 
. yone interested in mining, and wishing to s i 
1 uld be well repaid by a visit to these moines, and poh nee wee 
" p could be selected in the summer than a visit to Sweden, The 
a can easily be reached by water from Gothenburg through the 
- DE and lakes, affording a splendid view of several falls besides 
A passin ¢ through the two largest lakes in Sweden, Ww, Hoskin 
» Mining Office, Orebro, Sweden, Dec, 1871, : 
se — 
. : MINING ON THE RHINE—No, XIII. 
8, —Truth and justice alike demand that “ i ” 
, appeared in the Journal of the 30th oh a meee «Oa 9 
x x! paper of world-wide circulation ; statements calculated to sales 
4 the public and to prejudice private property, should have made 
' elf master of the facts, and stated only the truth. First, “A 
rf helander,” in reference to St. J h i "Th 
: . Josephsberg Mine, says—“ I learn 
nquiry that the so-called by him (your corres ondent) celebrated 
= rich St. Josephsberg Mines, instead ine aan 
a a A g , Instead of paying the enormous divi- 
Us promised are not returning mineral enough t I 
- ; king expenses.” Had“ A Rhinelander” wished to eee dente 
. tyne casey said that the St, Josephsberg Mining Couignne, 
: ng efore them the reports of Freiherr von Hiine, principal in- 
. ing agent of, and toller for the Prussian Government, and of 


Dismann, another of the Crow 
Be TOC, Rata 20, 1867, on whieh last a. pgnc mat 
seemee by Hreiherr von Hiine, under the provisi 
* ping Laws of Prussia, as well as the yeterne me po po Renda nie 
books of the company, which showed that the mine had been im 
sely rich at and above the 85 lachter level, decided on erectin : 
ngine of 60-in. cylinder, and sinking a shaft to the 120 lachter 
], and then driving cross-cuts to and levels under the rich cours 
bre leftin the bottom of the 85 lachter level ; that the St. Jose he: 
g Company are steadily carrying out their purpose ; that the ‘om 
ere be eeee —s aor elar main engine-shaft, 
achters deep ; that instead o i 
enough to pay “half their working aaah, mae. borer 
Bpting to raise one ounce of ore, This expression “not returnin ; 
eral enough to pay half their working expenses,” proves cither 
the expression “but sad to say, I learn by enquiry,” in as far 
he “sad to say ” is concerned, the sadness js sheer hypocrisy and 
second term in the sentence, “I learn by enquiry,” incorrect ; 
Ist the “ not returning mineral enough to pay half their working 
buses “ 1s an attempt to injure the property by an insinuation that 
has been sought for and not found, the truth being, as before 
ed, that the only work in progress is sinking of the engine-shaft, 
his mine has been regularly reported on from February, 1866, to 
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February 20, 1867, by Freiherr von Hiine, the report at the last date 
being special to his Government ; over the same period by Obersteiger 
Mihlenbein, his reports being to his then employers ; by Herr Diss- 
mann, for his Government ; by Captains Stephens, Glanville, and 
Richards; and I ask “ A Rhinelander,” are not the official reports 
of the Government agents, the resident captain of the mine, entered 
in the cost-book, and the reports of the three last-named Cornish 
mining agents as much to be relied on as those of the gentlemen in- 
tended to be advertised by his letter of the 22d, and by that pub- 
lished a few months since in the Journal? ‘“ A Rhinelander ” is re- 
gardless of the accuracy of his statements since he proceeds to write, 
**and as to the celebrated andrich Phoenix lead and silver mines, the 
last account I heard is that the bailiffs are in possession, and that 
Capt. Richards, the manager, who had promised the company such 
handsome profits, had not been seen in the neighbourhood for some 
weeks.” Now, the fact is that the bailiffs are not in possession. 
That Capt. Richards, instead of not having been seen in the neigh- 
bourhood for “some weeks,” has ceased to be manager for about a 
year; that Captain Andrews was appointed in his place, since which 
Herr Kléver has been manager, and for the last six months the mine 
has been managed by Herr Jager, under the direction of the Herren 
Meurer. Refore this property was purchased it was inspected by 
Capt. Thomas Rickard, the mineral inspecting agent of Messrs, John 
Taylor and Sons; by Capt. Thomas Trevillian, of Herodsfoot Mine ; 
and by Capt. S. Richards, the latemanager. The inadequate capital, 
and the delays and expenses by the late war, and not the poverty of 
the mine, were the causes of its suspension, as is evident from the 
following extract from the report of Herr Miilenbein :— 

“From the 41 lachter level about 43 lachters have been driven north-east to 
cut, the lode on the eastern side of the eastern cross-course. When I waa last on 
the mine it was my opinion that by a moderate expenditure a fine lode would be 
discovered. The work recommended by me has been done, and a splendid lode 
cut fully 15 ft. wide, carrying 18 in. of blende, and 9 In. of clean lead.”’ 

Herr Hiller, the Government markscheider, or mineral surveyor, on 
Sept. 8 last reported on this mine :— 

** As directed, I have surveyad the mine and completed the plans of the under- 
ground works, and enclose tracing of the 41 lachter level, driven north, by means 
of which the lode has been discovered east of the cross course, which at once 
constituted your lead mine one of the most valuable mineral properties in 
Germany.” 

He then proceeds— 

“‘ The 41 lachter level must be extended east on the course of the new discovery, 
where the lode is fully 15 ft. wide, and carries a leader of blende 18 in. wide, 
and 9 inches wide of clean lead ore. As the lode has been cut at two points to 
the east, the more distant of which is at least 700 lachters to the east of the new 
discovery, carrying lead up to the surface at two places, the value of this piece 
of lead ground can scarcely be over estimated.”’ 

Both of these agents speak in equally strong terms of the lode be- 
tween the cross-course, the Onyx Jode, and the Lux and Ajax lodes. 
The Menzenberg Mine, also referred to, needs only to be seen to 
prove its value. Were Iin the position of the two gentlemen of 
Cologne referred by “ A Rhinelander,” my exclamation would be, 
“Preserve me from my friend.” OuR CORRESPONDENT, 





MINING IN CALIFORNIA—THE GENERAL LEE, &c., 


S1r,—As large amounts of money have been recently invested by 
English mining capitalists in this portion of the State of Nevada, a 
brief sketch of their last purchase may contain some information of 
interest to these gentlemen in particular, and possibly to a large 
majority of your readers, 

The English public is already tolerably well acquainted, through 
the medium of the Mining Journal, with the mines at Mineral Hill, 
White Pine, and also some claims in this district, the Richmond 
Mine to wit, Their last purchase, and in my opinion their best, is 
that of the General Lee Consolidated Mines, After a careful ex- 
amination, I am now prepared to furnish the following facts regard- 
ing this fine property. 

The General Lee Mine was discovered in October, 1869, and a 
claim of 1600 ft, taken up. The Wide West, about the same time, 
claiming 800 ft.; the Stonewall, 1000 ft.; Consort, 1600 ft.; and 
Webfoot, 600 ft., making in all 5600 ft. of what is now well- 
developed mining ground. The hill in which these mines are situated 
consists chiefly of a peculiar kind of dolomite, or limestone, and is 
identical in formation with the enclosing rock of the Richmond and 
Eureka Consolidated Mines, and also with that of the famous ar- 
gentiferous deposits of Zacatecas and Batopilas in Mexico, and with 
several of the most productive silver mines in Chili, 

The General Lee claim, upon which the largest amount of money 
has been expended in the way of developments, was first explored by 
a tunnel which was started on the slope of a ravine near the southern 
boundary of their ground, and at a point where the outcrop of the 
vein was most prominent, This tunnel, which has followed the lead 
for a distance of 200 ft., has exposed along its entire length a true 
fissure vein of an average width of 44 ft., with smooth and well- 
defined hanging and foot walls, and carrying the clay-streak or 
flookan, always considered by miners as a never-failing indication of 
a permanent lode. As the outcrop of the vein was very distinct 
along the surface of the ground, not the slightest difficulty was expe- 
rienced as to the points at which shafts should be commenced for 
the purpose of developing the northern portion of the claim, Con- 
sequently three shafts were started almost simultaneously, and at 
such distances as would fully prove the continuity of the vein fol- 
lowed in the tunnel for a distance of about 1100 ft. All of these 
shafts have been sunk on the lode itself, which is almost perpen- 
dicular, its dip to the south-west being scarcely perceptible. The 
regularity of the vein, as regards width, dip, and value per ton of 
ore in the precious metals, is very remarkable. The discoverers, io 
order to fully test the actual value of their property, as well as to 
supply the funds necessary to defray the great expenses of the works 
they were carrying on, shipped to vrrious reduction works at an 
enormous expense 250 tons of ore, taken without selection from the 
tunnel and the various shafts referred to. This parcel of ore was 
sampled into two lots, comprising 100 tons of first class and 150 tons 
of second class ore. The former gave the extraordinary average of 
$280 per ton in silver, and $10 per ton of 2000 Ibs, in gold, by ordi- 
nary mill process, The second-class rock varied from $89 to $125 
per ton, and contained about 14 per cent. of lead, Fully satisfied 
with the extent and richness of their northern mines, attention was 
now turned to those south of the ravine formerly alluded to, and 
across which the lode was traced by means of a number of open cuts 
and other surface workings, until a bold outcrop was reached about 
600 ft. south of the Lee tunnel, and here, on the Wide West claim, 
work was vigorously prosecuted at several different points similar to 
that done on the General Lee. The owners were richly rewarded for 
their outlay—the vein developed in the Wide West claim being fully 
equal in every respect to that of the Lee, But 147 tons of ore from 
this mine were shipped for reduction, and the handsome average was 
given of $95 per ton in silver, and $60 per ton in gold, making a 
total of $155 per ton, with 6 per cent of lead. 

Such extraordinary yields as the above, from 397 tons of unassorted 
rock, could not fail to attract the attention of mining capitalists in 
San Francisco to the property, and an English gentleman, Mr. Robt. 
Barton, one of our most distinguished mining engiveers, visited the 
district, and carefully examined the property almost daily during 
the three months he spent among us, Mr. Barton, whose long expe- 
rience in Mexico and on this coast was of especial value to him in 
this limestone region, having fully satisfied himself as to the value 
and permanency of the mines, immediately concluded the negotia- 
tions he had opened with the owners of the property for its purchase. 
I have been unable to learn the exact figures at which the sale was 
made, but understand they were far below the actual value of the 
ground, It is the intention of Mr. Barton and his associates to erect 
reduction works early next spring, and work together as a private 
company, It is not their intention to incorporate, or to subject their 
property to the fluctuations of the stock market, Under the new 
owners, @ large force of men has been employed, and the develop- 
ments made on the General Lee, up to their extreme northern limit, 
and to a point about 1500 ft. distant from the mouth of the tunnel, 
have heen such as to astonish the old miners of this State, accustomed 
though they be to see very rich silver ore. 

The location of the district, its distance from the Pacific Railroad, 
the cost of transportation of mining machinery, rates of miners’ 
wages, value of fuel and supply of water are all important points, 
and can be briefly summed up :—miners receive $4 per day ; freight 








| from the railroad (about 80 miles) is at present $20 per ton; but 


this item will be reduced one-half when the narrow-gauge rail- 
road is completed next year, and by which means the district will be 
brought into direct communication by rail with San Francisco and 
New York. The supply of wood and water is abundant ; the former 
worth $6 per cord of 128 cubic feet. The total cost of extracting 
and transparting the ore to the point selected for the location of the 
mill will not exceed $4 per ton ; cost of reducing and extracting the 
precious metals will not exceed $17 per ton ; and by mill process ore 
is now worked up to within 8 per cent, of the assay value. These 
figures, which are strictly correct, will leave a splendid profit to the 
fortunate owners, and doubtless, under the able management of Mr. 
Barton, the General Lee Consolidated will prove one of the most 
valuable pieces of mining property on the Pacific Coast. 

Eureka City, Nevada, Dee, 12, W. G. KELLy, M.E, 


—_—— 


THE SWEETWATER MINES, WYOMING. 
MINERS’ DELIGHT EAST, 


S1R,—The original location of the Miners’ Delight Mine was mado 
by a number of prospectors in 1867, and consisted of 1600 ft, After 
a time it was found desirable to diminish both the number of feet 
and the number of partners, A division was, therefore, decided upon, 

a number taking 800 ft, west of an established line of division, and 
the others taking 800 ft, east. A former letter has treated of the west 
end of this mine, and it is my purpose to make the east end the sub- 

ject of this sketch. P 

Of the situation of the mine it is unnecessary to speak, asit would 

be simply a repetition of a portion of the west end description ; it may, 

however, be advisable to state that it is in close proximity to Hamil- 

ton City, the military post of Camp Stambough, and the other mining 

towns of this section. The vein proper is situated in the granite and 

slate formation, and has shown itself to be a true fissure vein. : 
The developments upon this end of the mine are as follows :—The 

main shaft is sunk to a depth of 60 ft., and an air and escape shaft 

is of the same depth, From the main shaft the upper level, running 

east, is 72 ft. in length, and at the bottom a similar level east 80 ft, in 

length; also, one level running from the bottom of the main shaft, 

50 ft. west. This level connects the main and air shafts, The main 

shaft is 9 ft. by 44 ft. in the clear, and is heavily and permanently 

timbered, with complete slide and ladder-way., The air-shaft is also 

well timbered, and contains a ladder for use as an escape. 

The expense heretofore experienced in procuring the timber and 
lumber necessary for the protection of the mine is now obviated, as 
the slate walls have assumed so firm a consistency that heavy timbers 
are no longer necessary for its support. The levels are 6 ft. by 4 ft., 
and are protected, wheré the ore has been stoped out, by heavy stal!- 
ing and lagging. Altogether, the mine is in better shape than any 
in this section of country, not only so far as looks are concerned, but 
for permanent work, The vein exposed by the shaft, which follows 
the vein at an incline of about 75° south, and as also exposed by the 
levels both east and west, wil! average 4 ft. in width, The oreis fine 
grey quartz, containing free gold, which can be seen in the ore even 
before it has been mined. Specimens of free gold quartz abound in 
the greatest profusion, and the mine is noted as having supplied more 
cabinets of mining, both at home and abroad, than any mine in the 


country. The average yield of the rock from the surface to the pre- 
sent depth has been about $20, but the vein exposed by the lower level 
contains ore which will average $50 per ton: 800 tons of the rock 
have been crushed from this mine, which yielded an average of $2), 


or thereabout, There is now insight, disclosed by the differeut levels, 
about 1000 tons of quartz, of the same character as thatcrushed, The 
cost of mining 1 ton of this ore is $l, and $3 more for reducing, 
making the entire cost $4 perton. A 20-stamp mill will reduce 30 tons 
per day. Allowing the ore to yleld $20 per ton, and cost $5, all told, 
for mining and reducing, gives a net profit of $15 per ton, or $450 per 
day. The ore is a loose, shelly quartz, easily mined, and I am in- 
formed by the manager that in mining the levels but one blast of 
powder was used, No powder is used whatever in stoping the ore. 
In close proximity to the mine is an immense quantity of suitable 
timber, both for fuel and buildings; also, there is plenty of water 
for mining and milling purposes; in fact, were the shaft sunk toa 
depth of 150 ft. it would supply sufficient water for all purposes, 
The west end of this property is now in full operation, with the ore 
at a depth of 140 ft. yielding from $30 to $80 per ton, All that is 
required to make this east end of the Miners’ Delight one of the best 
paying mines in the United States is sufficient capital to erect tho 
necessary hoisting and reducing works, and from the day the mill 
would commence operations the foundation would be laid of a record 
which when completed would be unsurpassed by any mine in America, 
South Pass City, Wyoming, Dec, 18, M,. 





“THE SCIENCE OF INVESTMENT,” 


S1r,—There unhappily exists no records of the capital embarked 
in mining enterprises, nor can we arrive at even an approximate es- 
timate of the money involved. To compare mines with railways is 
absurd, yet I may fairly state that the former absorb scarcely 25 per 
cent. of actual expenditure on the workings that our railways have 
cost us—530,000,0007, ; still, we are enabled to refer with some de- 
gree of accuracy to the revenues of our mines, and contrast them 
with our railways. Our mines yield us over 40,000,000/. annually, 
against 47,500,000V., the total receipts of our railways for the ycar 
just ended—a sum equal to 9 per cent. on the 530,000,000, expended 
As regards railways, whether free trade was or was not the best prin- 
ciple to be adopted in 1845 need scarcely, at the present time, to be 
debated ; the more pertinent enquiry concerns the expediency of the 
opposite course—amalgamation or protective, instead of competative, 
conduct on the part of “ boards” of rival companies, The receipts 
of last year year were fully 3,000,000/. in excess of those for 1870, 
which had already exceeded by 2,000,000/, those of 1867, There is 
some increase of expenditure on the other side, but the proportions 
appear to be all in favour of the railways, The average cost of 
working two years ago was 49 per cent., and last year it was reduced 
slightly under 48 per cent., so that the gross gains of our united rail- 
way investments exceed 4} per cent,, or (say) 24,700,0007, annually, 
The quotations in the share lists clearly show the growing and fa 
vourable estimation in which railway property is held, Trunk lines 
are all but completed, and the theory of branches is pretty well 
understood, Improvements are to be looked for in traffic, revision 
fo existing working arrangement, and in the application of receipta 
there is any amount of advantages to be gained ; so that the future 
is fraught with every prospect of increased dividends, All feel that 
with ordinary prudence, absence of unnecessary competition, with 
friendly exchange of mutual accommodation, and in the absence of 
monopolies, the public interests can be consulted, and the gains be- 
come enormous on our 530,000,0002. invested in home railways, 

It is not so easy to discern the gaius of our mining pursuits as it 
is to discover tle present position and the future of our railways, 
Consols and the Funds stand first in our investments, railways next, 
and unquestionably mining third, for it is monstrous to regard joint- 
stock banks and finance companies in this go-a-head country other- 
wise than as speculative concerns and adventures, We are, and 
shall for the future, be subject to periodical and unexpected panics 
and monetary disarrangements, These have and ever will affect this 
character of property ; hence mining, which in no respect is more 
hazardous, is most worthy the attention of the investing public. 
Wherein in joint-stock banks can such instances of substantial and 
rapid gains be shown as in Tincroft, Carn Brea, Dolcoath, Cook’s 
Kitchen, Botallack, South Caradon, or Par Consols? These mines 
were at work and prosperous before the London and Westminster 
or Joint-Stock Banks were even in embryo, and will continue in ex 
istence when half of those created within the last ten or twelve years 
are wound-up in the Court of Chancery, The leading banks, how- 
“— will give good dividends during the current month for the past 
half-year. 

To make mining pay earnest application and investigation is re- 
quired, as is the case in every other branch of industry: the student 
of the science of investments should study his pees eT eae irae 
nerve, and money are alone required to make mining pay, arket 
dealings and popular companies do not necessarily imply good and 
profitable mines, Capitalists in Cornwall availed themselves of the 
long-existing pressure on speculative enterprise, and secured the va- 





luable shares, at ridiculously low prices, which the public held in 
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most of their valuable best mines. At one time five-sixths of Tin- 
croft shares were held by absentees, now Cornwall has reversed the 
position, and the mine is making profits of 10007. aweek! We 
rarely hear of a Dolcoath share being sold in London, yet Grenville 
or South Condurrow are ever changing hands, and constantly ad- 
vocated as investments, Again, there is Trumpet Consols, a long- 
established, sound dividend and ably managed tin mine, rarely if 
ever dealt in upon the London market, that can be purchased to pay 
16 per cent., but yet “ Van” sells for 700,000/., paying only 5 to 6 
percent, East Llangynog is foisted upon the public at 150,0002., 
paying nothing ; whilst Botallack sells at 50,000/., and is one of the 
staunchest and soundest dividend tin and copper mines of Cornwall. 
Instances innumerable may be brought forward, but we drop com- 
parisons, as those given will suffice to satisfy the earnest and intelli- 
gent investor that observation, enquiry, and discrimination are as 
needful os money in mining, as also it is in every other description 
of property. During the ensuing ten days I shall be on a visit of 
inspection in Cornwall, and parties interested in the mines west of 
the Tamar can receive an independent report, with correct data and 


intelligence, upon application to me at Camborne, Cornwall. 
R. TREDINNICK, 
Consulting Mining Engincer. 


8, Crown-court, Threadnecdle-street, London, Jan, 10, 


MINERAL RESOURCES OF IRELAND. 


§1R,—It is hardly needful to notice the ill-advised letter, signed 
Geo. Davey, in the Supplement to the Mining Journal of last week, 
the writer so convicts himself in having told an untruth in. his letter 
published in the Journal of Dec. 23, wherein he stated he had been 
a mining “captain” at the Knockmahon Mines, in Ireland, such not 
being the fact, upon his own confession in his letter of Jan.6. How 
can anyone believe his assertions of there being the untold wealth 
and large deposits of iron ores in the Curraine Estate as he repre- 
sents there are? Better far for the owner of the estate to dispense 
with the advocacy of such a self-convicted authority in supporting 
his assertions by an untrutb, and for the investing public to avoid 
being led astray by false representations made by an a party, 

ERAX, 


TIN MINING IN CORNWALL. 

Srr,—In the Supplement to last week’s Journal your correspondent, ‘‘ A Cor- 
nishman,”’ tn cautioning investors against re-working old mines, and his par- 
ticular caution to a “ party,’’ looks to me as if it were done to serve some private 
pique. I quite agree with him that great care should be taken to get the advice 
of respectable and experienced men as to the advisability of re-working old 
mines, and I think the saine advice will hold good with regard to new mines, 
or, indeed, to any other branch of business, 

Any person at all acquainted with Cornish mining must know that nearly the 
whole of the most profitable mines have been worked, abandoned, re-worked, 
and some re-re-worked before they have been brought into a dividend-paying 
state. The mine named Cornubia is only 70fms. deep from surface—a compara- 
tively shallow mine. The loss of 26,0001. during the last working, and the mine 
only sunk 10 fms., proves that it was very badly managed. 

As ‘** A Cornishman” bas given some facta for the information of the“ party,” 
I should also like to bring before their notice a fact which ‘1 have reason to be- 
lleve they know nothing of ’—that there was sold from this mine during the last 
two years and a-half of its working 180 tons 15 cwts, 1 qr. 310s, of black tin, 
which realised 86461,—Jan. 10, — J. 


(ADVERTISEMENT. } 
TERRAS TIN MINING COMPANY, AND ITS MANAGEMENT. 


Sin,—Several shareholders in this company, who are not regular subscribers 
to the Mining Journal, have forwarded to us copies of the letter by ** A New 
Director,”” and desired us to furnish them with a copy of our “ strictures,’ 
which appeared in your impression of Dec, 9, As Mr. W. 8. Pearce announced 
that he would pay no attention to any avonymousicttcrs, we are surprised that 
he should “ have deeemed it his duty”’ to circulate copies of the one signed ** A 
New Director,”’ and we submit that it would have been more fair both to us 
and the shareholders had he furnished copies of both, and thus have enabled 
the latter to bave formed an unblassed opinion. Somcof the shareholders have 
complained to us that when they have written to Mr. W. 8. Pearce for informa- 
tion he Invariably ignores the most important questions, and answers others in 
the most evasive manner, His letters, which have been shown to us, abound in 
unqualified abuse of our firm, accusations against us not in accordance with 
truth, verbose assertions of the value of the property, and the honour and tn- 
tegrity of all concerned in the management, and conclude—* Should you desire 
any further information I may refer you to the Rev, A. Taylor, D.D., of Dun- 
dee, or OC. M. Barstow, Ksq., of Edinburgh.’”” Now, we would ask Mr. W.8. 
Pearce a plain question—Having been the secretary of the company from its 
formation, why should he ao studiously endeavour to avoid responsibility, and 
atrive to thrust all onus upon two gentleman, who, we perceive by the report 
of the meeting, are the new directors, and who live at such a long distance from 
the mine? rhaps Mr. Pearce will also kindly inform the shareholders who 
may avail themeelves of his reference what is the nature of the experience which 
has qualified a Doctor of Divinity and a gentleman of whose occupation we are 
in ignorance to constitute themselves reliable advisers upon mining specula- 
tions? Wecannot ongeese that he would refer shareholders to these gentlemen 
without having first obtained their authority. 

The letter of ‘* A New Director’’ is very clever, but its evasive nature ts the 
best proof of the sound foundation which existed for what he terms ‘‘ our stric- 
tures on thiscompany.”’ His undoubted talent could easily have clearly refuted 
our statements had they been unfounded; but, as an answer to our letter of 
Dec, 9, it is simply a failure, for he admits the truth of all our assertions, but 
differs with our opinion of the commercial! principles which we maintain should 
always be observed in business transactions. Some of his assertions are obvi- 
ously incorrect ; but we are charitable, and believe them to have been prompted 
by ignorance of practical mining, and not wilfuliy intended to mislead the public, 
The statement made tn the first paragraph of his letter is perfectly correct, 
Marlborough and Uo. only hold “ a very slight Interest in the Terras Mine,’ 
and we hope never to have more shares {n our name than will qualify us to ob- 
tain such Information as should be voluntarily furnished to allsharebolders by 
a respectable board of direction, We doubt if any stockbroker or sharedealer 
be a bona fide proprietor of shares In this company. They are all too well ac- 
quatnted with the value of such a‘ prize.”’ 

* A New Dircctor"’ appears to bave formed the opinion that Articles of Asso- 
clation can overrule an Act of Parllament, but he may before long be convinced 
of hia mistake, If the managementof the company has been perfectly stralght- 
forward, what motive could bave ex!sted for the conccalment from the share- 
holders of the important facts which we have brought to light? As we are 

ressed for tlme we must content ourselves with asking **‘ A New Director’’ a 

ew questions, and by his auswers the public will be enabled to judge of his fit- 
ness to direct a public company :— 

1.—Has a full, accurate, and intelligible balance-sheet and accounts of assets 
and abilities for the year ending June 30 been forwarded to each shareholder, 
either before or after the genera! meeting ? 

2.—Does he not think that each proprietor is entitled to receive such a balance- 
sheet and all information necessary to form a correct estimate of the value of 
his property ? 

3.—If such a balance-sheet has not been forwarded to each shareholder, what 
motive = the management in departing from such a general custom and with- 
holding it 

4.—The agreement, dated March 4, 1870, was not filled at the Registration 
Office unfil the 17th. If the discrepancy between the two agreements, both bear- 
ing the same date, be “ only apparent,’’ and ‘it was at first intended to have 
only 100, but afterwards it was provided and arranged that there should be 200” 
heads of stamps, what was the motive for filing the one which only binds the 
contractor to erect 100 heads of stamps in preference to the other binding him 
to erect 200, and from which an extract was published in the prospectus, and 
inserted in the Articles of Association ? 

5.—Does the agreement which was not filed contain any clause by which the 
contractor, having erected certain machinery, and brought the mine into a 
dividend-paying state, shall be entitled to all the shares which shall then re- 
maton unsold—and is this the reason the management are in such haste to de- 
clare a dividend ? 

6.—Does he think that the public would have invested their money in the 
shares oat aad been informed that the contractor was to receive the whole of 
the capita 

7.—What guarantee has the management exacted from the contractor to en- 
sure the satisfactory completion of his contract ? 

8.— Who has been appointed to arbitrate should the question arise whether 
the — has beeu satisfactory completed—was it a former servant of the 
company 

9 Why have the sharcholdera not been informed of the amount of salaries 
paid to the officials and the general expenses of the establishment ? 

10.—If ** another level is to be driven 10 or 12 fathoms undcr the great adit, 
which will effectually drain the elvans so that their tinstone will be obtained 
without the use cf machinery for many yeara,”’ why has money been wasted in 
erecting expensive steam-engines, and are any of them used for pumping ? 

11.—Is It true that the contractor was bound to ercct 200 heads of stamps, 
and that * he is doing so falthfnily and beneficially, with all convenient speed ” 
—if so, will ** A New Director’’ inform us whether, as appeared in a letter pub- 
Nshed in the Journal by the managing director, there were 48 heads of stamps 
in full work in June, 1870, and whether there was an additional head of stamps 
at work at the date of his letter—Dec, 23, 1871; if not, is this the realisation 
of his idea of “all convenient speed ?"* = 

12.—What is the number of additional heads of stamps which “ will be in 
operation in a few days’’—and by what calculation does he estimate that they 
will stamp 100 tons per day ? 

18.—Does Clause 79 tn the Articles of Association state that “* the office of di- 
rector shall be vacated if he is concerned in or participates in the profits of aby 
contract with the company,” or “if he participates in the profits of any work 
done for the company *’—and is not Mr. Martien both the contractor and ma. 
naging director of the company ? 

14.— Does he think such a combination of offices calculated to promote the 
general interests of the company ? 

15.—Is it true that the contractor has leased additional Jands and paid the 
expense out of bis own pocket, or will the money eventually come out of the 
capital of the company ? 

6.—Does clause 82 in the Articles of Association state that “the company 
may, with the sanction of an Extraordinary General Meeting, purchase, lease, 
or acquire any lands, mines, or mineral property; but no such purchase or 
lease shall be made of any r or officer of the company without the express 








sanction of the meeting which sanctioned such purchase or lease ;’’ bas such au 
extraordinary g*neral meeting been held, and, if so, at what date; and, if not, 
for what reason ? . 

W7.—What has been the amount of cach monthly cost-sheet since May ? 

18.—Is it true, as stated at the meeting, that 110 men are employed upon the 
mine, and, if so, how is it that only 2000/. have been expendcd since the end of 
June? The cost of labour aloue ought to have amounted to more than that sum. 

19.—Have ekill and experience been exbibited in the choice of a site for the 
stamps and dressing-floors, and may they be considered in an efficient state for 
returoing the tin in the most economic manner ? 

20.—Where did Mr. Martien obtain bis experience to qualify him forsuch im- 
portant and reaponsible offices as contractor and managing director of the com- 
pany, and in what mines did Capt. Rickard obtain his practical experience of 
tin ores ? 

In conclusion, we have only to state that the ‘‘ Holder of One Thousand 
Shares ’’ has not accepted our offer of 100 shares at 28s., and that several of our 
letters, in which we accepted offers from pretended buyers of these shares have 
been returned through the Dead Letter Office, W. MARLBOROUGH AND Co. 

Bishopsgate-street Within. 


OLD LLANGYNOG AND WEST LLANGYNOG MINES. 
81n,—I thought after the letier signed “* Miner” that ‘‘ Observer’’ would have 
reflected over his absurdities, and tried to become a better man, and not have 
written what appeared in Jast week’s Journal. Knowing both parties, I think 
it my duty to give a short history of each. 

1. Ihave known the gentleman who signed himself *‘ Miner” from my child- 
hood up ; and by his industry, integrity, and sobriety he retained the manage- 
ment of one of the principal mines in this district (I may say in the Princi- 

lity) for over 20 years; and as the fruits of bis honest labour he is now farm- 

ng his own freehold estate close by, and also bringing his practical knowledge 
to bear in developing the mineral resources of the same, from which develop- 
ment I believe great resnits will be realised, and employment given to the sur- 
rounding population. 

2. The party signing himself ‘* Observer’’ came into this district about three 
years since, and was employed as an agent of a mine, and great results were ex- 
pected of him. Perhaps ‘‘ Observer’’ will bave the moral courage to inform the 
readers of next week’s Journal what caused him to be discharged from the 
mine ?—Llangynog, Jan, 11. x. Y. Z 


WEST MARIA AND FORTESCUE, 

S1rn,—Law! Law! Law! The ‘“‘committee’’ would appear to be fond of 
Chancery suits, as they have decided to fight Mr. Willisford in every court to the 
**bitter end.’ ‘This is another ‘* Basset and Frances case.’ Their last appli- 
cation to the Judge was dismissed with heavy costs. After repeated failures in 
the vain effort to foree Mr. Willisford back on the arbitration clause contained 
in their lease, they have not learned wisdom by their defeat, nor have they yet 
filed their answer to the Chancery proceedings commenced agatust them nearly 
two years ago. The expenses already incurred by the committee must be enor- 
mous, and the“ lamb-likeshareholders’’ may expect a 5s. call every four months 
for some time to eome, as the prospects of the mine are not at present sufficient 
to warrant the possibility of meeting more than one-half of the total current 
expenses of working and management, It is to be regretted that some com- 
ae between the parties {is not attempted, especially since Mr, Willisford 

as given every opportunity for the committee to ask foran a settlement, 

AGNATE, 


RICHMOND CONSOLIDATED MINING COMPANY. 

S1n,—I see in last week's Journal a statement to the éffect that ‘* Richmond 
Consolidated shares had fallen, although the directors had received no unfa- 
vourable news.’’ This is contrary to fact; although it is the answer returned 
to those shareholders whose fears are excited by the fallin the price of the 
shares, and who may enquire the reason at the company’s office. The real 
cause I belleve to be is that a dispute has arisen as to the ownership of the pro- 
perty, and that two members of the board have started for America to support 
the cause of the Richmond Consolidated Company in the action brought against 
them. It ts much to be regretted that the board should have decided to with- 
hold such important information, which must soon be generally known, We 
have bad instances enough of withbolding the truth, and I think it but right 
that the sharebolders should know what fs really the matter, so I trust you will 
give publicity to this.— London, Jan. 11. ONE WHO Knows. 


COMPRESSED AIR AS A MOTIVE-POWER, 


S1r,—In reading over the columns of your valuable Journal the 
last few weeks we might be led to believe that compressed air was 
something new ; I know that it was used in Australia 11 years ago 
to pump water out of a gold mine. We have a compressed air-en- 
gine at work 30 lbs, to the square inch ; it is taken down an incline 
500 yards, where it drives another engine, and pumps the water out 
of some old workings, and forces it up to the top of the incline, a 
rise of 50 ft.—Jan, 11. AVANCE, 

[For.remainder of Original Correspondence see to-day’s Journal.) 








Megtings of Mining Companies, 


EAST POOL MINING COMPANY, 


A general meeting was held on the mine on Monday—Mr, JAMES 
DENNIS in the chair, 

The notice convening the meeting was read, and the statement of 
accounts presented showed a credit balance of 1621/,, and a profit on 
the three months working of 1607/.17s8, The subjoined report of the 


agents was then submitted :— 

Jan. 8.—Great Lode: The 180 is driven east from the engine-shaft 16 fms., 
and is worth for tin 20/. perfm, The 180 is driven west 18 fms., and is worth 
201. per fm. There are two stopes in the back of this level worth 201. per fm. 
each stope. Both ends and stopesare still freefrom wolfram. The170 east and 
west continue the same as reported at the last account. The winze sinking 
below the 170, 20 fms, west of the engine-shaft, is down 8 fms., and 1s worth 
241. perfm. ‘The 160 west is driven 34% fms, since the last account, and we hope 
before the next account it will be under the winze sinking below the 130; the 
lode in it is small, but contains a little tin, The winze is down 28 fms. below 
the 130, and In very hard ground, producing low quality tinstuff. There are 
six stopes In back of the 170, three east of cross-cut worth 181, per fm., and three 
west worth 141, per fm, each stope ; and thereare three stopes in back of the 160 
worth 161. per fm. each stope.—Eugine Lode: The 170, west of the cross cut 
from engine-shaft, is worth for tin 61. per fm, The 150, west of eastern cross- 
cur, is worth 161. per fm, The 140, west of Dennis's cross-cut, ts worth 121. per 
fathom, ‘Twostopes in back of the 170 are werth !8l. per fm, cach stope.—South 
Lode: The rise iu back of the 150, on the cross-c \urse, is up 5fms,, and is worth 
for tin 8, perfm, The 140, driving south from the engine lode to intersect the 
south lode, is in about 15 fms., and is still in killas ground. aud favourable for 
driving. The 130 Is driven east of the western cross-cut 40 fms., and {s worth 
for tin and copper 151. per fm. The winze over this end, stinking below the 10), 
is down about 8 fms., and producing a little tin, There are two stopes working 
in bottom of the 130, worth for tin and copper 251. per fm, each stope.—W. 8 
GARBY, manager, JONN MAYNARD, JOHN HOSKING. 

Upon the motion of the CHAIRMAN, seconded by Mr. WM. SYMONS, the report 
and accounts were adopted, and a dividend of 16001, (5s. per share) declared, 
leaving 211, to carry to credit of next account, 


EAST WHEAL SETON MINING COMPANY, 


A meeting of shareholders was held at the account-house, on Wed- 
nesday,—Mr, THOMAS PRYOR (the.purser) in the chair, 

The accounts for the three months, to end of October, showed a ba- 
lance against the mine of 8217, 2s, 10d., and a call of 8417, 5s, (or 3s, 
per share) was made, 

Capt, PASCOE (the manager) read a very favourable report of the 
mine, and, in reply to several shareholders, said he was much pleased with the 
lode in the bottom of the 34, at Cartwright’s shaft, where it was worth fully 
3 tons of good copper ore per fathom, They bad the same elvan course as they 
had in the adjoining mines of Wheal Seton and West Seton, and, as they were 
also on the same lodes, he had no doubt by continuing their shafts in East Seton 
that good results would follow, The sharcholders, he sald, bad only to look at 
the pile of ore now on the floors to be convinced that, ere long, they would be 
able to vie with their rich neighbours. 

The meeting was largely attended, and terminated with the usual vote of 
thanks to the Chairman. 


TRUMPET CONSOLS MINING COMPANY, 


A meeting of shareholders was held on the mine, on January 4 
Mr, HENRY RoGERs in the chair. 

The usual preliminaries having been disposed of, the statement of 

accounts, showing a credit balance of 24557, 9s. 1d., was submitted, 


and the subjoined report of the agents was read :— 

Jan. 4.—Wheal Valls: The new shaft is sunk to the 153, and we have just com- 
menced driving east and west. The lodein the shaft has been in two parts, and 
not very productive, but in driving west the branches are coming together, and 
we expect an improvement, as there is a good run of tin ground gone down from 
the level above, a few fect before thisend. We expect to have some fathoms to 
drive the 163 east before we reach the tin ground gone below the 153 east. The 
153 has been driven west since last meeting 8 fms.,4 fms. of which were through 
a lode worth 251. per fathom ; the last 4 fms, have been through moderate tin 
ground. The 153 east has been driven 3 fms., through a lode worth 4!. per fm.; 
this can be stoped at 11.—Wheal Noon: We are working on a short run of tin 
pa below the 60 east, which is leaving a little profit on this part of the mine, 

e are.driving the 85 east, and expect to reach this tin ground shortly.—Fran- 
¢chis: The flat-rod shaft is sunk 9 fms. below the 105; lode worth for length of 
shaft (12 ft.) 352. per fathom, . The 105 has been driven west since last meeting 
10 fms., tbrough a lode worth on an average 407. per fathom.—Wheal Dream: 
The engine-shaft is sunk to the 230, and we are driving east and west. Kast the 
lode is not so rich as it was in the shaft, but in the western end it is worth from 
302. to 401. per fathom. The 180 has been driven west 4 fms., through a lode 
worth 71. per fathom. The stopes in the back of this level are just as productive 
as for some time past, worth from 18/. to 20/. per fathom. We have bad a bar of 
hard and poor ground in the 180 east since last meeting, but, from the appear- 
ance of the end at present, we expect an alteration shortly. The mine, on the 
whole, ts looking much the same as for sometime past.—RICHARD QUENTRALL, 
JAMES ROWB, JOHN GLUYAS, 

The reception and adoption of the report and accounts were unanimonsly 


= 


agreed to, and a dividend of 2.001. (10s. 
lance of 4551. 9s. 1d. to carry forward, 7 
The meeting expressed its approval of the gratuity presented to the ity : 
Christmas, and of the abolition of the five-weeks mouth, 
It was resolved that the Kast Trumpet sett be taken from Michaelm,,, 
and that the manager be instructed to purchase the machinery aud mate, 
The proceedings terminated in the usual manner. * 


{For remainder of Meetings see to-day’s Journal.) 


per share) was declared, leaving, 








SALES OF COPPER ORES. 


COPPER ORES SOLD AT THE CORNISH TICKETINGS FOR TR 
QUARTER ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1871. 
T Amount, 


£12,709 1 4 
10,881 18 
4,823 13 
4,438 ¢ 
4,259 12 
3,080 3 
2,810 13 
2,433 9 
2,300 4 
2,328 7 
2,110 16 
1,828 1] 
1,582 13 
1,568 1) 
1,534 17 
1,376 16 
1,196 
1,179 


Mine. 
Devon Great Consols........... 
South Caradon ............ 
Marke Valley ......... 

West Wheal Seton... 


ee eeeeee 


Glasgow Caradon ... 

East Caradon ....... 

Gawton 

Crenver and Abraham ... 
Hingston Down..........++++ 
Wheal Seton ... 

BO ree 
South Wheal Crofty...... 

Phoenix ...... 
Brookwood .. 
Wheal Russell 


Cee eee eeeeeeeee 


seer 


South Carn Brea ........... 
Carn Brea....... Seeeticoes 
West Maria and Fortescue ... 
Wheal Friendship 

Craddock Moor .. 

Wheal Basset ....... ceccces 
East Grenville 

North Crofty 

West Basset 


PSSHAMAMMOSCaEMOSCMOSCMoOoOamrooecsce 


North Treskerby ........ 
New Pembroke .. 


Bampfylde .........eee0- 

BAMOES So ccivcevccuse 

South Frances .. 

Belstone ........ 

Champion’s Ore 

Wheal Jewell .... 

West Damsel ........ ° 

cee eké cx tect haenes 

Pbillips’s Ore 

aaa ce erecccesececoneces ee 

North Downs . 

North Roskear .......... PITTS TTT TIT Tre ee 

Wheal Grenville ° PPrY 

Franco Consols ........ Ceeecoeveegoneeee ° 

Wheal Prosper .....2..000 Sebevcceececes 

Buglebole’s Ore....,... 

East Basset ........... 0066 

St. Aubyn United .... panne 

ME OMIED cisdisesveecacestb ces sis 

South Doleoath .... coos ee DP viscose 

Wheal Agar .... ® decves 9 2 
Virtuous Lady 
Michell’s Ore 312 
Tolearne 4 
Tremiliian’s Ore ........s.0005 PrTTTT TTT ° 12 0 
Moss’s Ore . ® 715 
Wheal Comford ........... oisbornceeceacs 5 16 


COMPANIES BY WHOM THE ORES WERE PURCIIASED, 
Vivian and Sons . £14,992 § 
P. Grenfell and Sons .......cecccccssvece 1 8.094 } 
Sims, Willyams, and Co... D scnte 9.612 6 
Williams, Foster, and Co. 22,249 13 
Mason and Elkington.... 11,863 16 
Copper Miners’ Company .. 4,107. 8 
Charles Lambert ... 1,725 11 
Newton, Keates, and Co. 1,738 1 
Sweetland, Tuttle, and Co. . 2,769 15 


Total cocccccccccccelssIOk coccee 


£75,752 18 6 
COPPER ORES SOLD AT THE SWANSEA TICKETINGS FOR Til 
QUARTER ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1871. 
Mine, BRITISH. Tons. 
Knookmahbon ......0ssseeeeeee 
Berehaven 


cCeomoeaascam 


Amount, 
£ 5,921 9 6 
5,494 16 0 


ee eeeececceceseceesecesceseese OD 


RT eee ee 


COLONIAL. 
Cape Regulus .......... ° 
Cape Ore .... 
Moonta .... 
West Canad 
Australian ......... 
PATAMAUA . cecccccccccess 


454 ...... £16,102 1 6 
13,707 18 0 

8,687 4 6 

8,134 11 0 

589 8 6 

509 12 0 


TOA .ccccccrcccccecccseccces ML cecees M4T,700 15.6 


RECA 
MPU AGNesccccensisecasns ° 
Colonial 
Foreign (Sobral) 
Perr e 


£11,416 5 6 
- 47,730 15 6 
842 13 0 


Total ..cccrce £67,492 13 6 


COMPANIES BY WHOM THE ORES WERE PURCHASED. 


P. Grenfell and Sons ............. seeeee « VOR sccces £ 7.607 16 
Sims, Willyame, and Co........... venous 469 

Vivian and Sons . 

Williams, Foster, and Co. 
British and Foreign Company 
Mason and Elkington......... . 
Charles Lambert ° 
Sweetland, Tuttle, and Co, . 


BOONE os cxevedcieses 


3.82! 
8,! 
7 


cocccecces GATS oe eeee £67,4 








THE TIN TRADE,—Although there is no slackening of competi 
among the smelters for the produce of the Cornish tin mines ® 
the smelters in turn find no difficulty in disposing of their supple 
on profitable terms, the metal market has for some days lac 
spirit, and English tin has been reported flat and lower. The 
tinued extraordinary demand for tin-plates, however, has materially helpet 
steady the standards, while tin plates haveadvanced. Men of great experi 
and accustomed to careful calculation, consider there is no reason to expect 
material reduction in the price of tin, and they are further of opiuion oes 
reduction will be only temporary. Speculation, as is the custom at this! 
of the year, is only toa small extent, and manufacturers, many of whose 
are undoubtedly very low, are waiting to ascertain something like the quatt? 
to be offered at the Banca sale, and also to see If the consumption gives 
of reduction. At present there is every likelihood of the Banca sale belts - 
siderably below the average. The Trading Company have yet some time bet 
them, but not mv«>, and then they must make use of the new line of er 
to Holland, but it is believed in Cornwall that despite all efforts the sale he 
a good deal under the the mark, and so lead to bigher prices, The quanti 

rted to be in stock and afloat belonging to the Trading Company Is a 

ike 54,000 slabs, against 75,000 slabs as the average of many years. nr 
Sargant and Son, London, have heard a rumour that three steamers 4) 
bring about 6000 slabs each, but this arrival is generally regarded as 4 ve 
certain affair, The consumption of tin gives promise of an increase rath 
a decrease. At the beginning of last year the available stocks of tia we i 
tons, while the new supplies in the 12 months reactied 27,593 tons, ait 
33,531 tons, and during the year the consumption required 27,952 tone 
precedented quantity. There is no sign of any falling off in demand, oe 
supplies may be reasonably expected to Increase. Straits shipmen's -< (ot 
ahead considerably, and greater things are looked for this year ; while 
wall the mines are being worked very vigorously, and new and improv , 
more powerful machinery is getting to work at many of the most extens a 
cerns, with a view toexpedition, It must be remembered, too, that sever rf 
have been started in Cornwall during the last six or eight months, am 
some of them already promise to yield well, so that the county will, mele 
supply consideaably more tin for the market this year than in 1871. t bee 
general opinion in Cornwall that not only will the supply increase bu rer 
mand also, and it is well known that nearly all the tin-plate manufacture’. 
booked with orders a iong way ahead, and that extensive orders pao 2 
clined for a few weeks. Reports tell of a growing demand for Ame 
Australia, and of a gradual improvement in French orders. All a 
sidered, present appearances are decidedly in favour of another proper wv ae 
forthe tin trade. In the report of the quarterly meeting of the tral.) 
appeared on Saturday, it was stated that the price of charcoal, tiD- jet 
had been advanced to 30. per box; it should have been 36s. per bos, 
at the shipping ports.—The Times. 


ROLLING STOCK FoR RAILWAYS AND TRamways.—The {olf : 
of novelty which constitutes the iuvention of Mr. ST. JOHN V mee Te 
Glasgow, is the arrangement of the carriages upon trucks having pyar 
of wheels, the trucks being attached near to each end of the yebie -< ae 
or pin, whose axis is at or near to the centre of the axle, so that w 
its truck may swivel thereon, in order to radiate the axle con 


ie 





contour of the rails, 
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Ropal School of Mines, Hermyn Street. 


(FROM NOTES BY OUR OWN REPORTER ] 





“Lecture XIII.—Having so far in our course (said Mr. SmyTI) 
ssed under review the varied character of the mineral deposits, the 
sthods adopted in searching for veins and beds, and certain opera- 
ns on them, we will next enquire into some of the preliminary 
pcesses which may take the place of the more expensive processes 
actual mining, By this I mean “boring,” or the putting down by 
ans of proper implements what are called bore-holes, varying in 
meter from 1 in. to 1 ft.; although of late years these measure- 
snts have been greatly exceeded, and have approached the dimen- 
ns of shafts or openings used in actual mining. ‘The depths to which bore- 
$ are put down vary from 5 ft. to as much as 3000 ft., although, perhaps, the 
tances in which the latter has been done arefew. Theobject has been to see 
t was the nature of the rocks below, and in other cases to gain acecss to 
: erranean waters. We may divide these bore-holes into four principal classes, 
4.—For testing the character of the grevnd to a small depth—say, 30 to 60 ft. 
“efor the purpose of finding a good foundation for bulldings, or to estimate the 
3 of railroad cuttings. 
>) 3.—For exploratory, precautionary, or incidental purposes in mining. In ex- 
ng, for instance, to prove the existence, position, and thickness of geologi- 
e beds, as masses of iron ore or seams of Coal found in the North of England. 
| For relieving the upper workings of a mine from water when it can be 
‘ ped off, and also forestablishing communications for air, and for the veutila- 
me of certain places. 
Bi To afford access to subterranean waters, whether pure for the supply of 
ns and factories, or brine from which salt is obtained by evaporation. 
wa the general way boring ts accomplished by suspending a cutting tool (called 
iil or auger), which will be the sizeof the bore-bole to be cut, at the extre- 
y of rigid rods ora rope. The tool is then allowed to fall by its own weigLt, 
according to that weight and the nature of the ground the bottom of the 
It is then drawn up again to a fixed height, a 





=) will be more or less cut. 

i n given it so that the edge may not fall] on exactly the same spot, and again 
om ©, After atime the bottom will be cut to picces, the cutting tool is with- 
1 yn, and another tool called a sludger, a kind of scoop, is introduced, and the 


itus brought up, This sort of operation has been in use forthe last 150 or 
years in Europe; but it is probable i: hat the Uhinese, who seem to have been 
Before us in its use, succeeded long before that in sinking bore-bcles toa very 
Ps. t depth, One of the first notices of the process In books is to be found in an 
work called the * Familiar Discourse concerning the Mine Adventure,’’ pub 


Bt 
ae ed in 1760, where it was pointed out that great advantages would result from 
4 use of a few rods and chisels, The passage (and a remarkable one It is) isas 


re ows :—“ A deep adit was driven under Esgair-bir, a silver and lead mine in 
ri es, regarded as a Welsh Potosi, being at its deepest part a depth of Gt yards, 
$6 which bore-holes were to be made to tap off the water,’’ and the author thus 
pribes the process :—‘* We have sbarp chisels screwed to iron rods of about 
long, which are also screwed together to what length you’please, with which 
We pounce the rock into a powder, and by continually turning about we keep 
ie hole round, and with the working of the water and the motion of the iron 
the rock or stone, thus beat to dust, will in great measure rise up to the top 
he ground and work out of itself; but when the hole begins to be choked 
ake up the rods, unscrew the chisel, and screw on a borer, with which we 
ise the hole, and then put down the chisel again, and by this means we can 
pa yard in a day in a very hard rock.’’ This describes with an almost per- 
exactness what the process is now. 
BH could mention innumerable cases in which borings have been successfully 
@arried out by the ordinary methods on a moderate scale, both as regards depth 
Hd diameter, Where it is a matter of only a few feet it is evident that a mere 
pr will be sufficient to drive through turf, peat, sand, gravel, or clay ; and 
y be assisted by means of a corkscrew implement where large stones are in 
he bore-bole, to bring them up to the surface. When the bore-bole gets some 
“@epth the screw principle is laid aside, and the work goes on by percussion, This, 
wever, is rarely necessary when the object is only to test the hardness of the 
oe in estimating the cust of railway cuttings or other excavations, or cog- 
purposes, When, however, we come to actual mining, and the object Is, 
‘we Will say, to try if certain beds continue in depth, or extend to other places 
fu the same district, the work ts of a more formidablecharacter. A remarkable 
dustance of a bore-hole of this kind is that at Creuzot, in Eastern France. The 
coal beds there are much dislocated, standing frequently upon end, as the miners 
gay, and it was thought necessary to try if a certain bed extended in a particular 
a, inthedeep. A bore-hole was put down toa depth of 1000 yards, through 
the Kew Red Sandstone, but failed iu reaching the seam they were in scarch of. 
Indeed, where stratified beds are distorted and broken It is frequently necessary 
to put a bore-hole down, to ascertain the nature of the ground below. In the 
case of irregular deposits exploratory borings are of great valuc, and in those 
remarkable hematite iron districtsof Lancashire and Cumberland the more en- 
t sing mine managers always keep a few borers at work, searching to a cer- 
talg depth for new deposits. This is done to such an extent that in one small 
field there will sometimes be half a dozen bore-holes put down, the deposits ge- 
neérally extending downwards, and not laterally. If, however, we look to what 
pens in mineral vein districts, we shall see that bore-holes do not come into 
- Veins generally have uo great lateral extent, and bore-holes would give 
B the slightest clue to the character of a lode, as 1t would be a mere chance 
her it intersected a pooror arich part. And the same remark Is applicable 
her the boring be vertical or horizontal, as regards showing the character 
Pthe lode. We must draw, therefore, a strong lineof distinction between stra- 
deposits in whieh boring is turned to every day account, and lodes in deal- 
ig With which bore-holes will not give a fair idea of the ground, and in which 
can be but very seldom, if ever, useful. Sometimes, however, in working 
ral veins boring ts found extremely valuable in facilitating the ventilation 
tuin places. For instance, when men are working on the rise the obnoxtous 
fill the working places, and require a great strength of ventilation to sweep 
Mout. This cannot always be done, and then a bore-hole put down from a 
r level permits the escape of the foul air from that particular place into, 
ps, a main airway, which carries it off and leaves the working place free 
e workmen. Sometimes the reverse is experienced, and miners working 
M hill find themselves incommoded and hindered by water. A bore-hole is 
ut down, and the water tapped off iuto another level below, from whence 
6 an be conducted to the sump-shaft. It ought to be a far more general prac- 
b our metalliferous mines than it isto have a set of boring-rods and the 
ary apparatus always at hand. Another class of operations in which 
Bg plays an important part arethose of a preeautionary nature, which are 
ularly necessary in many districts in this country, where workings for 
are plentiful. One of the most fruitful sources of accidents In certain dis- 
arises from the neighbourhood of old workings. Places of this kind are 
ally left fullof water—that is to say, the pumping ceases, and the water 
aiekly accumulates, until the workings are filled very often up to the level of 
MS hatural drainage. The danger of approaching such reservoirs from below 
rious, particularly as it too frequently Kappens that no plans of the old 
ings are tobe had. When a mine ts abandoned there Is at present no obli- 
bn upon the owners or managers with resp ct to plans; but all workings 
bt to be surveyed up to the last mowent, and proper plans made and depo- 
i in some public institution or office for future reference. Tbe older work- 
are generally the shallower, and so are approached from bolow, As time 
s onward the deposits sought to be obtained are the deeper ones, and in 
mines the bed Is generally worked to the ri-e. When the levels are driven 
& direction which it is surmised will approach the old workings the greatest 
is necessary, Indeed, a net very recent Act of Parliament makes it obll- 
ry upon the mine managers to carry borings in advance of the workmen. 
ony mao Bey ee te mr parallel levels. At the head of each 
8 usual to put In two bore-holes, one in advance \ 
vce dieaeetin. . ce, and the other to the 
hese must be always kept four or five yards ahead, and In the event of water 
ig tapped a long tapering plug rod being in readiness it is thrust into the 
-hole, and driven home with a large mallet. What is next done will de- 
i upon circumstances. Mostly it will be the wiser conrse to abandon all 
her advance in that direction, but if it be believed that the reservoir tapped 
ot overwhelmingly large the water will probably be drained off by degrees 
pumped up. [f, however, it could be ascertained, old workings full of 
r ought not to be approached nearer than 20 yards. There is one danger 
bed to old workings whieh may arise even where there are plans and 
ingsinexistence, It frcquently happens that sumps are sunk in the deeper 
of the workings for drainage purposes, and are rarely if ever planned 
m this ts the case, or if so at less depths than they should be, and so miners 
have plans to guide them fall intoa trap, as it were, by means of those 
plans, and run great risks of tapping these dangerous accumulations 
ater, All this, therefore, gocs to show that bore-holes ought always in 
h dangerous neighbourhoods to be put forward, and that the Legislature is 
bt in having made it a legal obligation upon mine managers. ‘There is 
ever, one quality which the miner should possess in approaching these bodies 
mprisoned water which the Legislature could not confer—that is to say 
at coo!ness and self-possession, so that whena rush of water commences they 
ll be prepared to stop it with the long plug of wood they ought (as I sald be- 
B) to have in readiness, without becoming confused or panic-stricken. In 
ery ground natural feeders are sometimes tapped, which are equally produc- 
8 of danger, and bore-boles ought to be put down In such ground even when 
y are sinking the sbafts. If this be not done, when the water is what is 
led ** quick,’’ it flows into the excavation in such quantities as to overpower 
pumping arrangements, and perhaps drown all the workmen. It is not so 
§ ago that a salt mine near Halle, in Saxony, where the main shaft had 
mn enok to a depth of 700 ft., and where a subterranean body of brine was 
pped, that the brine burst tn so suddenly that in two hours and a balf the 
r ine wascompletely filled to the top ofthe shaft. If a bore-hole bad been made 
i this case the mine would probably bave been saved, A similar case came 
dcr my own observation at the Abercarn Colliery, when 14 persons were at the 
tom engaged in sinking, and a sudden rush of water took place, with such 
lence as to throw the borer out of their bands,although it was50 ibs. in weight 
We will now look a littie more nearly at the nature of the boring tools The 
nciple on which the apparatus is based Is that of a cutting tool suspended by 
8 Or ropes. The ordivary method in this country for deep borings is to use 
#, Which are about an inch square. ‘They are made in lengths of from 6 ft 
12 ft., and it is a great point to bave them of a good length, so as to dispense 
h joints as much as possible. These are screwed together with alternate 
le and female screws, with some special arrangement at the bottom to attach 
cutter or auger. The cutter, also called a ‘* bit” (French, trapan), is on its 
most frequently chisel-shaped and straight. The edge, however, is some- 
es curved, and occasionally crossed. It is made in various shapes some- 
es devised on the spot by the smith, to deal with special difficulties. The 
§ ought to be of the very best iron that can beobtained. No economy can be 
tised by using inferior materials, inasmuch as one of the greatest sources 
expense in boring is the fracture of the rods, and by which delays are created 
merely of hours or days, but of wecks and months. It is, therefore, of the 
phim rey ong pape mond J precaution against such accidents, The rods 
g 22 Ibs. to the fathom, and, as I have said, are mad , 
—- at ae minimam of joints. Helncynr 5, -Ey 
he nex 0 the mode of suspending these tools during the operatio 
ched to the top-piece of the rod is a handle by which the Pdi Sa 
the rods with the tool attached, and by simply allowing it to strike will be 





















































































able to come to conclusions as to the nature of the bottom, aided by an examina- 

tion of the detritus brought up from time to time. When they bave worked 

down to 100 or 150 yards a spring lever-pole is used to assist the men tn ralsing 

the rods. Of late years a great impctus has been given to the use of bore- holes 
by the oll springs of America, where they are put down by hundreds and thou- 

sands, and where,although many experiments have been tried,the arrangements 

remain about the same as those in vogue in Europe. As these ofl wells are not 

generally carried to great depths the spring-pole is ordinarily used, One end 

of a well-chosen tapering pole of some tough and yet elastic wood ts strongly 

pinned to a foundation, and then having a fulcrum varying according to the 

length of the pole and the depth of the hole, the rods are attached to the 

thinner extremity, and the spring lifts their weight while the bore-naster dl- 
rects the stroke. In this way the men with ease manage the weight which at 

a depth of 100 yards is considerable, After the cliisel or borer has been at work 

for some time it becomes necessary to clear out the hole, ‘loa great extent this 
is done by means of water, of which the hole is full, and when it rushes up a 

great deal of the detritus Is floated away. There will, sooner or later, comea 

time when the material at the bottom must be removed, aud for that purpose 
the rods must be drawn out. To facilitate this operation a tower, or shears, or 
a triangle is erected at the surface ; a couple of strong blocks of wood are placed 
across, and the rods raised to just below the first Joint. The rod is then held 
by its projections, and the joint unscrewed. The plece removed is then carefully 
put aside, and the rods raised again to below another joint. Itis again un- 
screwed, and the second piece, and also the third and fourth, and so on till all 
are removed, are placed In regular order at the side, so that they may be replaced 
exactly as before, [n this way the boring-tool Is brought up to the surface, and 
a sludger islet down. This is a tube of sheet-lron with a valve at the bottom, 
and being twisted round the broken material Is pushed up the tube, and Its 
weight closes the valve when it is drawn up, and brings the rubbish to the sur- 
face, Fortunately, there is a great tendency in the material to exercise a sort 
of suction on the valve, Ropes areoften used to lower the sludger rather than the 
rods in order to save time, but this must be regulated by the nature of the ma- 
terial. When the hole has been cleared the boring tool is returned, the rods hav- 
ing to be screwed together length by length. Sometimes some material orastone 
from the side will fall out upon the top of the boring-tool, and g: eat force is often 
necessary to free (he tool, in applying which the rods may break. Sometimes 
the rods themselves, from the violent vibration to which they are exposed, dete- 
riorate in the quality of their fron, and break while at work. In these casesa 
number of most ingentous tools are brought into play to get hold of the broken 
fragment. One of the most useful of these is called ** the crow’s-foot,”’ which 
being put down, and dextrously managed gcts below the broken joint, and then 
being turned round by the bore-master, catches against the Joint, and brings 
up the detached portion of the rods, and the entting-tool. Auother isa conical 
hollow screw, which cuts into the softer tron of the rods, and so gains a bold by 
which the lost portions may be cautiously raised to the surface. (Mr. Smyth 
exhibited a large variety of these tools, as well as of * bits,’’ rods, aud the other 
apparatus.) 

Besides the epring-pole, another method of raising the cutter for the blow in 
use at small depths is that of having the boring-tool attached to a rope passed 
round a windlass by one or twoturns, One man turns the windlass, and raises 
the tool toa given height, when another man who holds the slack of the rope 
lets it go, and the blow is thus given. This ls a method a good deal used In the 
neighbourhood of London for the purpose of shallow boring, but it 1s said to de- 
stroy the rope very rapidly. It is but little used in mining districts, where the 
spring-pole is invariably preferred in the earlier working of a bore-hole. Of 
course, when deeper lengths have been reached other devices have to be called 
in,and recently great advantage bas been derived from the employment of steam, 








CHESTERFIELD AND DERBYSHIRE INSTITUTE OF 
MINING, CIVIL, AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, 
THE STEPHENSON MEMORIAL HALL, 


A general meeting of the members of this Institute was held in 
the Assembly Room, Market Hall, Chesterfield, on Saturday, when 
there was a very good attendance of members, including the Presi- 
dent (Lord Edward Cavendish), Captain the Hon, F. Egerton, M.P., 
the Hon. H. Strutt, M.P., Mr. C. Binns, Mr. T. Evans, Her Majesty’s 
Inspector of Mines, Mr, A. Barnes, Captain Jeudwine, Captain Jack- 
son, Mr. W. Fowler, Mr. R. T. Gratton, Mr. J. Brown, &c. 

The PRESIDENT, in opening the proceedings, congratulated the 
members on the success they had already attained, and announced 
that the secretary had received a letter from his (the President’s) 
father, His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, stating that he should 
be most happy to become a member and patron, and enclosing a 
cheque for 25 guineas, (Loud applause). 

Mr, W. F. HOWARD (the secretary) here read the minutes of the 
previous meeting, and remarked that 21 new members had just been 


admitted. 

HYDRAULIC ENGINES.—A very able discussion took place on Mr, 
E. Bromley’s paper on hydraulic engines, Messrs. Howe, Ward, and 
Bromley being the principal speakers, and at the conclusion the usual 
vote of thanks was accorded the writer of the paper, 

THE GUIBAL FAN EXPERIMENTS,.—The discussion upon the above 
subject, which was submitted to the members in a very able manner 
by Mr. Robt. Howe, was next proceeded with, the writer and Messrs, 
Evans (the Government Inspector), Morison, Waddle, Houlton, and 
Howard being the speakers. At the conclusion, the PRESIDENT sug- 
gested that as the subject was of such vast importance, and as the 
members had not been supplied with the paper more than three or 
four days, it should be adjourned. 

COAL WASHING.—A very able and exhaustive paper, by Mr. J. A. 
Birkbeck, ‘On Machinery for Washing and Separating Coal and 
Mineral Ores,” was next read, the same being illustrated by diagrams 
of machines made by Mr, Morison, Messrs. Green and Bell, and those 
now in use at the Sheepbridge Works, designed and patented by Mr. 
Birkbeck, The discussion on the subject was adjourned, and a vote 
of thanks was cordially awarded the writer. 

THE STEPHENSON MEMORIAL HALL,—The report of the Council 
to the last general meeting relating to the proposed Stephenson Me- 
morial Hall having been read by the Secretary, 

Mr, C. BINNS then said: My Lords and Gentlemen,—The joint 
Council of this and the Mechanics’ Institutes, which are both interested in the 
erection of a Memorial Hall, have asked me to address a few words upon the 
subject prior to proceeding further tu the matter. The whole question, I may 
say, is one of the deepest interest to those living in Chesterfield, who have any 
desire for the prosperity of the town In the future, and especially from an edu- 
cational point of view. If we look around Chesterfield and see the large works 
springing up in every direction—as Sheepbridge, Staveley, and other places— 
we cunnot fail to notice that the time is approaching when a rapidly-increasing 
population will settle itself down tu this town, and that Chesterfield must be- 
come the great metropolis of the eastern division; particularly so must our 
reflecting men have their convictions aroused that something must be done for 
the training up of that population to know something more of the necessary 
details for carrying out the various improvements at the pits and works, Iv 
the town of Chesterfield there is no building whatever devoted to such purposes 
— there is no place where a scientific association can meet without running about 
to hire a room, and that could only be done at great cost. Now, this is a great 
hindrance to the progress of that knowledge which is necessary to a mining 
district. You want a focus where they can meet for carrying on discussion, 
Chesterfield is, I should think, the only place in England where there 1s so large 
a population which has no building devoted to such purposes, and it must rest 
undoubtedly to a great extent with that population to erect a bullding for car- 
rying out the views of the joint council in order to make it successful, and to 
accomplish this success the institution must be free. (Applause.) The object 
which the Council bas in view is to build a memorial ball to the honour of 
George Stephenson, who lived near to this town for a number of years, and 
whose remains lie buried iu one of its cliurches. No man ever lived more de- 
serving a memorial than George Stephenson. No man’s efforts have been so 
productive as his, and there is no man who, during his life, more fully desired 
to sce that class with which he was originally connected raised up in the scale 
of society; therefore, I say a public hall built in Chesterfield would be highly 
honoured if it had only associated with it the name of George Stephenson. (Ap 
plause.) A further question is, whether it 1s not essential in a town like this 
that you shonld have a building devoted to educational and scientific purposes ? 
I wil! give you the names of a few societies which bave no place to meet in— 
our own Mcchanies’ Institute, the Working Men’s Club, and the Volunteers, 
except this room, for which you bave to pay heavily. You have nota library 
worth sixpence, You have no museum, you have no place in which you can 
meet for literary or scientific Instruetion—in fact, you have no place at all (ap- 
plause), The town has expressed its desire at several meetings to establish a 
large building for this purpose, and the Council ts quite prepared to do their 
utmost to carry itout. We shall, however, expect large subseriptions from va- 
rious sources, and the town of Chesterfield can and must do its dutyin working 
out such an cffort. It is no slight work the Council has undertaken ; it will be 
laborious, and the gentlemen of Chesterfield will have to put thelr hands into 
their pockets, and consider that they are not giving for the present time, but 
for the purpose of promoting the future welfare of the town and neighbourhood, 
The speaker then concluded by stating that, after due consideration, the Voun- 
cil had come to the conclusion that, as the town was vow making an effort to 
extend the accommodation at the hospital, and that by proceeding with their 
scheme now might binder the subscriptious for that purpose, they had thought 
it would be better to let the matter rest for twelve mouths, when the bosplial 
scheme would be completed. He hoped, however, when the matter came up 
again, as it undoubtedly would, that the people of Chesterfield would put their 
shoulder to the wheel, and erect a building which would not only be an orna- 
ment to the town, but a lasting memorial to the memory of that great man, 
George Stephenson. (Loud applause.) 

The question of adjournment was then put to the meeting, and 
carried unanimously, 

The Hon. H. Strutt, M.P., in proposing a vote of thanks to the 
President, apologised for his inability to be present at the opening, 
but said it gave him great pleasure to learn that the society, having 
for its object instruction and scientific research, was making such 
satisfactory progress. With respect to the Stephenson Memorial 
Hall, the hon, gentleman said he agreed with Mr. Biuns that Ches- 
terfield was in want of some such buildiog, and undoubtedly there 





was no name which Chesterfield would feel more pride in associating 


with the building than that of George Stephenson—a name known 
throughout the civilised world as the pioneer of the immense pro- 
gress made in that particular branch in which he was engaged, 
Under the circumstances he thought it was wise to postpone the 
matter for another year. The hon, gentleman concluded by stating 
that he should be most happy to take any part in promoting the 
success of the institnation—an institution which must prove of im- 
mense advantage to the neighbourhood, 

Captain EGERTON, M.P., briefly seconded the vote of thanks, which 
was carried unanimously, and the President having acknowledged 
the compliment, the meeting separated. 





PROPOSED GOVERNMENT MINING LEGISLATION, 


At the National Trades Congress, at Nottingham, on Wednesday 
Mr. McDONALD, agent of the National Association of Miners, intro- 
duced the question of the Regulation of Mines. He said the legis- 
lation in reference to mines might be traced from the year 1412 to 
the present time. For long after the black man could not touch these 
shores without becoming a free man the colliers and miners were still 
renlly slaves, After giving specimens of the astounding legislation 
of those days, he said that now if a child of 10 years of age could 
read and write he could be taken into the mine on Jan, 1 and keep 
there to the last day of December, or until he had reached the age when he could 
rebel against his father or employer. Such a state of things was a disgrace to 
the clvilisation of England. Nor waa it their fault that ft continued to exist, 
They had epent 49,000’, since he had been connected with the miutng Industry 
in trying to remedy these things. Men would not do that without having good 
reason for being in earnest, (Hear, bear.) They now asked that thelr children 
should be prohibited from entering a mine until 11 yearsof age, that from 12 to 
16 they should only work eight hours a-day, and that they should have !0 hoars 
of school during the weck. (Cheer-.) These, he submitted, were not unreason- 
able requests. They asked the Congress to Join them in presenting a petition 
from that Congress to the Prime Minister and the Ilome Secretary to put dowa 
this damning sin of England. (Loud cheers.) Now, with respect to the safety 
of the miners’ lives, it was not only the perlodical slaughters which shook the 
heart of humanity to tts centre of which they had to complain, there was a Jug- 
gernaut of neglect and destruction rolilng right on through the minting tndus- 
try from day to day, causing preventable death to 50, 60, or more men weekly, 
(Hear.) ‘They proposed that this should be changed by the increase of Inspec. 
tors of mines, (Mear.) There were 50 Inspectors of factories and only 12 of 
mines, representing at least 6000 pits. How could safety be insured with such 
inadequate means? (‘*No.”) Ile concluded a speech, in which he powerfully 
recited the special hardships of miners, by asking the Congress to assist them 
in applying to Parliament. 

Mr. HALLIDAY, alluding to the recent terrible accidents In mines, sald thoy 
had been told by Government that !t was not the duty of Inspectors of mines to 
enter the mines until after au explosion, but how could Inapecturs prevent ac- 
cidents but by examining the mines and seeing if they were safe, and if not 
prosecuting theoffenders? (Cheers.) A common policeman could do what the 
Government talked of. (Hear, hear.) 7 

Mr. APPLEGARTH moved—* That in the opinion of this meeting the lives of 
the mining population have been, and continue to be, needlessly sacrificed by 
legislation being delayed and put off from time to time, and that while commit. 
tees are enquiring into matters of far leas Importance widows and orphans are 
increasing in numbers yearly through causes entirely preventable; aud this 
meeting is further of opinion that no excuse for further delay ought to be tole. 
rated.’’ Ile knew something of the dangers of miners, and it behoved the Con- 
gress to support them in bringing about satisfactory legislation, 

Mr. GEORGE POTTER briefly seconded the resolution, asking them to urge 
upon Members of Parliament the absolute necessity of legislating at once on 
the subject.——The resolution was then put, and carried, 

Mr. KANE proposed, and Mr. HOWELL seconded, the following resolution :— 
«That this Congress agrees tosign a memorial addressed to the Prime Minister 
and Ilome Secretary demanding that parllamentary action shall no longer be 
delaycd, and that we give a hearty pledge to ald this movement in any manner 
indicated by the Miners’ National Couuell,’’——The resolution was carried, 





DISCOVERY OF TIN IN NEW SOUTH WALES, 


At the Geological Society of London meeting, on Dec, 20, a come 
munication was read which had been forwarded from G. Milner Ste- 
phen, F.G.S., to the late Sir Roderick Murchison, dated Sydney, 
Oct, 5, 1871, announcing the discovery of a rich auriferous deposit 
on the banks of the river Bondé, on the north-east coast of New 
Caledonia, and of a great deposit of tin ore in the district of New 
England, New South Wales. The gold in New Caledonia is found 
in drift, and there are indications of the near proximity of a quartz- 
reef, The tin ore in New South Wales is said to be in “ pepitas, 
crystals, and beds of conglomerate, especially in micaceous granite, 
more or less decomposed.” 

Mr, D. ForBEs stated that in 1859 he had placed in his hands 
some specimens of granite from the district the discovery of tin in 
which was announced by Mr. Stephen, and that he found them to be 
perfectly identical with the stanniferous granites of Cornwall, 
Spain, Portugal, Bolivia, Peru, and Malacca, which he had also ex- 
amined, Tkese granites were all composed of white orthoclase fel- 
spar, colourless or black Muscovite mica, and quartz. He was not 
aware that tinstone (cassiterite or oxide of tin) occurred anywhere 
in rock of a different character, It was always accompanied by 
more or less native gold. 

Mr, PATTISON remarked that in many places where tin occurred it 
was not present in sufficient quantity to be remuneratively worked, 

Mr. D. ForBEs, in answer toa question from Prof, Ramsay, stated 
that, as far as could be ascertained, the age of the stannifcrous gra- 
nites mentioned by him must be between the end of the Silurian and 
the early part of the Carboniferous period, 

Prof, RAMSAY would carry them down to the close of the Carbo- 
niferous period, and would be contented to term them pre-Permian, 





THE DISCOVERY OF TIN IN NEW SOUTH WALES, , 


The Elmore Mine is the nearest to Inverell, and is situated upon 
the right bank of the M‘Intyre, The proprietors, Messrs, Brown, 
Barron, and Austen, have taken up, we are told, 800 acres of land, 
and it is said their boundary stretches for three miles along the river, 
They bave cut a race from the river right up the steep face of the bill, where 
the ground siuicing is to be carried on so soon as the preliminary arrangements 
are completed. We saw their steam-engine upon the river bank, with a stock 
of firewood stacked ready for use. As there was no washing going on wo did 
not visit this mine, but crossed the M‘Intyre at the lower boundary on to Mr, 
Swanson and party’s ground, directly opposite the last named. Messrs, Ross, 
Kerr, and Geggie’s land Is upon the same bank of the M‘Iotyre, and almost ad. 
joins the Kimore Mine. 1t ts believed to be very rich in tin, and we had evi. 
dence enough before leaving that it must be so. In passing along we found 
gum, appletree, and stringy bark to predominate ; it is sald, indeed, that tin 
bas not yet been found in box-bearing country. The soll about ts of a whitish 
cast, like that of pipe-clay, and is largely impregnated with fine white drift 
sand. The prevailing rock Is a mixture of granite and quartz. It 1s curtonsto 
sce the way in which these two have been fused up together, and crop over the 
surface in dome-shaped boulders. At the upper frontage angle of the claim we 
saw some men at work, and made towards them. Mr. Ross’s partners and one 
hired man were sluicing in the bed of the river, amid a cool brake of swampoak, 
a party of idle swag men, with thelr blankets—red, white, and blue—siung 
athwart their brawny shoulders, looking solemnly on the while. Here the bed 
of the stream is studded with large granite rocks, and a temporary drain, stretch- 
ing from one to the other, bas been carried across the river, leaving a small space 
fora by-wash. Oneendof a ecries of graduated sluice-boxes was fixed in an 
opening in the dam, through which the current might pass, and carry off the 
sand, stones, and earth to the tall of the stuice, leaving behind the ore which, 
by its own gravity, rematos incrtat the bottom of the frame. The mat rial we 
saw operated upon was being carted from about 200 yard« distance, and was 
ylelding very satisfactory results, although by no means from the best ground, 

As already stated, there were but three men at work—one carting, one feed- 
ing the sloice, and the other plying the sluicing fork—yet they had in a few 
hours, upou the previous day, washed out 50 lbs, welght of clean ore. When the 
many little hindrances and disarrangements that attend a commencement are 
taken Into account, such results must be admitted as promising indeed, Our 
visit lasted for about two hours, and during that time the slulce-box was twice 
empticd of its contents, the gross yicld netting, we should say, fully40the, Mr, 
Kerr is an old gold miner, aud wields the slutcing fork with all the dexterity of 
an adept. ‘ie had by him a large sheet of bark, upon which was accumulated 
a heap of stones, of almost every shape, colour, and size, This heap he kept 
ever and anon increasing from out the sluice-box. Upon an examination of 
them we found, not a little to our astouishment, that they were ove and all jm- 
preguated with tin ore; some of them, Indeed, might more correctly be sald to 
be tin ore impregnated with quartz, granite, and burnt clay than the reverse. 
We next passed on to Inspect the ground more minutely. A quarts vein; or 
rather a quartz and granite reof, stretches along the whole length of this com- 
pany’s ground transvereely, like the diagonal of a parallelogram, It Js acontinu- 
ation of the same that traverses what is now pretty weil known as the Eimore 
Mine, We could trace tin upon the surface as far as we went along it, and: for 
some distance on either hand, Upon an examination of the reef and lateral 
spurs the ore may be easily observed in both the stone and the soll about It, the 
prisms of tin bere and there sitting tbiekly in, and amalgamated with the 
indurated ‘rock, and diversifying its surface with jet-black spangles. Before 
leaving we tried a small proxpcct on our own account. Having procured {[r-m 
one of the men a #mal! divh, about half the size of a digger’s ordinary pro- 
specting pan, we filled it with soil from a fancy spot, buat without any 6ur- 
face indications, and were rewarded, after a few shakes in the stream, with 
from 5 to 7 ozs, of tin ore—not eo bad for novices. Wewere kindly lovited b 
Messrs. Kerr and Geggie, the resident partners, to help ourselves to any spect- 
mens we might take a liking to; and it may be procompes that, if hungry on tle 
way home it was not for the lack of “ plenty o! tin ” in our pockets, ££ i#in- 





tended to have another set of sluce-boxed at work in afew days, but 
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of washing will shortly be superseded by a steam-engine, which we learn Mr. 
Ross is baving fitted up for ground slucing ou an extensive scale. 

it seems that between 3000 and 4000 acres have been taken up in this locality 
for mining pur alone ; but without access to the Lands offices of both Syd- 
ney and Inverell it would be impossible, just yet, to enumerate the names of 
the reemingly fortunate individuals concerned, 

—Correepondent of Invérell Courier, 
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FOREIGN MINING AND METALLURGY. 


The ironmasters of Belgium, as well as the colliery proprietors, are 
complaining of the insufficiency of means of transport, the impossi- 
bility of procuring raw materials, such as coal, coke, minerals, and 

ig, presenting an almost insuperable obstacle to the development of 
ndustry, Nevertheless, from all sides, and in all the forges and 
rolling-mills, orders are flowing in in great numbers, A good profit- 
able season is by consequence anticipated. Official tables have ap- 
peared in illustration of the commerce of Belgium with foreign coun- 
tries in the first nine months of 1871, It appears that the imports 
of minerals and limailles into Belgium amounted in September, 1871, 
to 55,084 tons, against 29,475 tons in September, 1870; the aggre- 
gate imports for the first nine months of last year presented, how- 
ever, # decrease of 2000 tons as compared with the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1870, Of rough pig and old iron the imports in September 
were 14,949 tons, against 9377 tons in September, 1870 ; in the first 
nine months of last year the aggregate imports were 68,205 tons, 
against 68,097 tons in the corresponding period of 1870. The whole 
of the imports of iron of all descriptions other than minerals and 
limailles amounted in September to 15,645 tons, against 9890 tons in 
September, 1870. The aggregate imports of the first nine months of 
last year amounted to 73,591 tons, against 75,433 tons in the corre- 
sponding period of 1870, The exports of minerals and limailles from 
Belgium in September amounted to 12,333 tons, against 9338 tonsin 
the corresponding period of 1870; and in the first nine months of 
this year to 128,150 tons, against 136,734 tons in the corresponding 
period of 1870, Rough pig and old iron was exported in September 
to the extent of 6180 tons, against 306 tons in September, 1870; and 
in the first nine months of last year to the extent of 29,686 tons, 
against 5361 tons in the corresponding period of 1870. The exports 
of rails from Belgium show a large decrease, having only amounted 
in September to 4943 tons, against 12,643 tons in September, 1870; 
and in the first nine months of last year to 64,574 tons, against 
106,532 tons in the corresponding period of 1870, Of all descrip- 
tions of iron other than minerals and limailles the exports of Sep- 
tember were 19,490 tons, against 23,231 tons in September, 1870 ; the 
aggregate exports for the first nine months of last year were 184,886 
tons, against 202,049 tons in the corresponding period of 1870, show- 
ing a falling off of 17,263 tons. 

The report presented by the directors of the Austro-Belgian Me- 
tallurgical Company shows that the company's undertaking was af- 
fected last year very much by the war and the growing dearness of 
raw material. The first was only a temporary misfortune, but the 
second must be regarded asa permanent evil. No profit appears, 
upon the whole, to have been realised by the company during its 
last exercise, 

The new year has opened under favourable circumstances for the 
French jron trade. All the markets display considerable firmness, 
and the production, however extensively it may have been deve- 
loped, is quite powerless to provide for current requirements. Not- 
withstanding these hopeful conditions some works are quite inac- 
tive, while others are working only partially, as in consequence of 
transport difficulties raw materials, such as minerals, coal, and pig, 
make default to a surprising extent, while it is in vain that the most 
pressing applications are made to the railway companies to induce 
them to furnish more rolling stock. Nevertheless, new works are being 
everywhere constructed, Thus the establishment may be mentioned 
at Hirson of an extensive foundry, with a capital of 40,0001, and 
of a new metallurgical company at Hautmont under the style and 
title of Michel Helson and Company. This last-named company is 
understood to be almost entirely composed of Belgian industrials 
and capitalists ; one of the parties most largely interested in the 
affair is M. Auguste Mineur, a forgemaster, at Lodelinsart. Prices 
in France are now as follows :—Rolled iron from charcoal-made pig, 
91, 12s. to 91. 163, per ton; mixed ditto, 82, 16s, to 92. per ton ; coke- 
made ditto, 8/, to 82. 8s, per ton; machine charcoal ditto, 112, 12s, 
to 112, 16s, per ton; mixed ditto, 107. to 10/7, 8s, per ton; ditto coke- 
made, 9/. 4s, to 97, 12s. per ton, according to the works, First class 
coke-made sheets have brought 92, 12s, to 10/, per ton; ditto charcoal- 
made, 10%, 16s, to 117, 4s. per ton, : 

The great question in Belgium for the coal trade, and it may also 
be said for commerce generally, continues to be the transport diffi- 
culty, Things have arrived at such a pass that the necessity for a 
prompt and energetic remedy is recognised by all the world, The 
question presents a certain urgency not only in Belgium, but also in 
Germany, in France, and even in England, In France the Minister 
of Public Works has called upon a parliamentary committee to adopt 
as promptly as possible such a decision as may satisfy the general 
wants of commerce; the committee, it may be remarked, had been 
appointed to enquire into the whole question of railway manage- 
ment; the powers of the committee are of the most extensive and 
summary character, In Germany the pressure of public opinion has 
had a similar result, thus a public parliamentary enquiry is to take 

lace in the course of this monthiuto the general question of irregu- 

arities in railway traffic. The German commission of enquiry is 
composed of fifteen members of the Federal Parliament, five railway 
delegates, five agricultural delegates, and five delegates of commerce 
and industry. The commission will propose a federal projet de loi on 
the organisation and working of railways, aud the Federal Chan- 
cellor has declared himself ready to examine it, The Belgian Go- 
vernment is about to let contracts for 400 coal trucks and 400 coke 
wagons, Prices of coal are maintained in Belgium with great firm- 
ness, The imports of coal into Belgium in September comprised 
19,244 tons, and in the first nine months of last year 148,067 tons, 
against 168,839 tons in the corresponding period of 1870, and 176,872 
tons in the corresponding period of 1869. The exports of coal from 
Belgium in September amounted to 417,660 tons, against 148,996 tons 
in September, 1870; and in the first nine months of last year to 
2,521,398 tons, against 2,769,446 tons in the corresponding period of 
1870, The exports of coke from Belgium in September were 54,633 
tons, against 37,325 tons in September, 1870 ; and in the first nine 
months of last year 351,449 tons, against 508,524 tons in the corre- 
sponding period of 1870. . 

Copper has brought about former rates on the continental metal mar- 
kets, At Paris rough Chilian has made 89/.; ditto in ingots, 942; Eng- 
lish tough cake, 94/,; and Corocoro minerals, pure standard, 90/, per ton. 
‘At Marseilles refined Chilian and Peruvian have made 86/. per ton, 
‘At Rotterdam, Drontheim has made 50 fis, to 52 fis, The Dutch tin 
markets appear to be supported only by the current consumptive de- 
mand, there being no margin for speculation. Disposeable Billiton 
fs scarce in Holland, At Paris, Banca, delivered at Havre or Paris, 
has brought 160/, per ton ; Straits, delivered at Havre or at Paris, 
1602. per ton; and English, delivered at Havre or Rouen, 164/. per ton, 
French lead, delivered at Paris, has made at Paris 197, 8s,; Spanish, 
delivered at Havre, 192, 4s. ; and English, delivered at Havre, 197, 8s, 

rton, The quotation at Paris for Silesian zine, delivered at Havre, 


as been 20/, 16s, per ton. 








GREENLAND METEORITES.—At the Geological Society of London 
a communication from Prof. A. E. Nordenshjéld, For, Corr. G.S., 
wasread, in which the author stated that the masses of meteoric 
fron brought from Greenland by the recent Swedish expedition seem 
to have formed the principal masses of an enormous meteoric fall of 


Miocene date, extending over an area of some 200 miles, The iron 
appears to be free from silicates, Against its eruptive origin the 
author urges that when heated it evolves a great amount of gaseous 
matter, and that it contains imbedded pai ticles of sulphide of iron, 
the mass itself being nearly free from sulphur, The masses are com- 

of meteoric nickeliferous cast and wrought iron, or of mix- 
tures of the two : in the last case the Widmannstetten’s figures are 
best developed. The author further noticed the various modes in 
which the iron occurs: 1, as meteorites ; 2, filling cracks ; 3, as 
breccii-form stones cemented with oxide and silicate of iron ; and 
4, in grains disseminated in the basalt, Mr, RoBERTS protested 





against the evolution of gaseous matter being considered as a proof 
of meteoric origin. Prof, RAMSAY reiterated his previously expressed 
opinion, that the masses of iron might be of telluric origin. 








COPPER MINING ON YORKE PENINSULA, SoutTH AUSTRALIA, 


The intelligence received by the last Australian mail from this 
prolific copper-bearing district indicates considerable activity in 
mining operationsthere. While the continuous and great rise in the 
price of copper during 1871 will have put large additional sums into 
the pockets of the fortunate possessors of shares in the Wallaroo, 
Moonta, and other important undertakings, it has not been without 
its influence in stimulating into greater activity some of the younger 
and struggling mines in that locality. In looking over our files of 
newspapers received by the last mail it is encouraging to English 
readers to find a mine owned by an English company participating 
in the generally favourable prospects of the mining industry on the 
Yorke Peninsular. The Kurilla Mine, which is the property of the 
Yorke Peninsula Mining Company here, has been long and persever- 
ingly worked by its owners through many difficulties. In recent re- 
ports the mine has shown itself to be steadily improving, and Capt. 
Anthony, in the report sent home by the last mail, states that he had 
discovered and driven over as much as 16 fathoms of ore ground in 
the 25, west of Deeble’s shaft, and seemed very anxious to sink upon 
this, and to make good returns from it, The present encouraging 
condition of the copper market, and the cheapness of money here, 
should render it a not very difficult matter to the shareholders to 
raise sufficient money for the purpose, Within the last few days a 
demand appears to have arisen for the shares, which for a long time 
had been entirely neglected, and practically unsaleable. 

We quote the following from the South Australian Register :— 

* YORKE PENINSULA.—The more seen of the Doora the better it is liked. 
There is ore in abundance near the surface and in the depths below; ard as if 
to compensate for the increased difficulty of raising it, as depth is reached the” 
richer it has yet become, Since an engine has been started that was put up by 
the energetic and speculative Wallaroo Mine proprietors, on an outside section 
of theirs where there are promising indications of ore, but the water was too 
heavy to allow operations in search to be continued unless the mine was pumped 
by steam. If a mine should be opencd up on this section, as seems probable, one 
more will thus be added to our list, showing the wonderful mineral wealth of 
the district, and the immense and valuable field it offers for labour and the pro- 
fitable expenditure of capital. At the Moonta Mine there are no changes to re- 
port. The great mine—one of if not the most wonderful copper mine in the 
world—continues as rich as ever, and from the circumstance that it bas been 
deemed advisable to increase the supply of labour, larger returns may be looked 
for. The Paramatta has, as we said it would, declared a dividend, and the 
mine is looking as well as ever it did. The most productive shaft is No. 5, 
which is turning out a splendid lot of ore. A new jigging-machine has been 
set in operation. From the Yelta large ylelds are reported, and it, too, will 
enable its proprietors to declare a dividend before any great period of time has 
elapsed, The prospects at the North Yelta are good. as also they are at the 
Kurilla, Another mining venture, the South Kurilla, is about to be energeti- 
cally worked, so that, on the whole, we can report cheerfully and encouragingly 
of the Peninsula mining interest.”’ 





MINING ON THE PACIFIC COAST, 


CALIFORNIA.— EUREKA: Gold valued at $19,000 was yesterday shipped from 
the Eureka fortwo weeks run. Themill has been running with all its 30 stamps, 

TUOLUMNE COUNTY.—GRIZZLY: The prospect is splendid for large yields in 
the future. For considerable time work was prosecuted for the purpose of find- 
irg the lead that was thongbt to be dipping to the north, but {it has recently 
been found dipping towards the south. A vein 6 ft, in width 's now exposed, 

NEVADA-COPE District.—The El Dorado is ylelding richer ore than ever 
before at 100 ft, deep, while the quartz taken out of the Excelsior at a depth of 
130 ft. 1s“ disfigured ’’ all over with native silverand horn silver, and the richest 
of black sulphurets; most of this ore assays over $100 per ton. The develop- 
ments made in the Excelsior tunnel and shaft indicate that the rich chimney 
extends not less than 400 ft. on the ledge; it is very rich at a depth of 130 feet. 
The quartz coming out of the Kl Dorado shaft ts roughly contaminated with 
silver sulphurets and pyrites of tron, carrying silver, much of it being very rich 
in silver, with gold in quantities, at least $10 or $15 per ton, The El Dorado fs 
about 5 ft. wide, and the Excelsior about 3 ft. A new ledge. the Sophia, has 
been discovered on the north side of California Creek, about 75 ft. below the St. 
Nicholas, aud the locators have sunk on it 24ft.; it is a2-ft. ledge, and the very 
finest of silver sulphurets are thoroughly disseminated through the ore. The 
owners of the Independent have a large shaft-house erected and a holsting whim, 
and are prepared for operations through the winter, Ata depth of 125 ft. the 
ore is as rich as ever, and large quantities are in sight in the drifts, 

PENNSYLVANIA COAL MINE.—This mine is about 20 miles north-east from 
Elko, A vein of coal, 4 ft. wide, was first struck In a shaft at the depth of 8 ft. 
from surface, Since then a tunnel has been run for 200 ft., cutting in the space 
of 100 ft. five distinct veins of different width, amounting in all to 60 ft. in width 
of coal, resembling the best of Kocky Mountain coal, 

LuctIn.—A smelting furnace of the most approved style has been completed, 
and is running out bullion, The blast was put on yesterday, and the result of 
the first 21 hours run was 21,600 lbs, of bullion. The Tecoma Mine is looking 
better than ever, and fs in shape to yield sufficient, ore to keep the furnace run- 
ning. The Jeremiah Thompson, at a depth of 28 ft., shows a 7-ft. vein of ore, 
which is sacked for shipment as fast as it is taken Out. The Lucy Emma has a 
shaft 100 ft. in depth, and at that depth shows a vein 6 ft. in width, of dark 
grey carbonates and crystallised galena ore, and bids fair to rival the Tecoma, 
The Helen, at a depth of 35 ft., shows 6 ft. of good ore. Roberts and Small own 
aclaim which at a depth of 44 ft. shows a clay scam 4/4 ft. wide, and a seam of 
ore 3 ft.in width, The clayis soldat $t per tonon thedumpofthemine. The 
Kentuck, at a depth of 17 ft., shows a vein of solid high gradeore 3 ft,in width. 

SUREKA DisTrict.—The reduction works of the Eureka Consolidated have 
closed down for ageneral clean upand overhauling, They will not fire up again 
until the first of the month, The new mill of the Mineral Hill Mining Company, 
just completed, has been compelled to shut down, after a successful run of four 
days, in consequence of some part of the furnace giving way. 

ELY DISTRICT.—RAYMOND AND ELy: Over the Lightner shaft of tha Ray- 
mond and Ely Mines is being put up the first engine for hoisting ever erecied in 
Ploche. The boilers are 12 ft. in length and 36 In. in diameter, with two 18-in. 
steam drums on top, connected with mud drums of the same dimensions at the 
hottom.—New Mill forthe Raymond and Ely: The machinery for the new 30- 
stamp, to be erected by this company, arrived at Bullion ville a few days since, 
This will give Raymond and Ely Company 50 stamps—30 more than at present. 

HuMBOLDT.—The Eclipse Mine ts in about 100 ft. in the side of a large moun- 
tain from the main tunnel, and still continues to drive ahead ; the vein ts 4 ft, 
wide, and of the same grade as the Arizona; 3 ft. of this ore is good for ship- 
ping, and the remainder for milling. The compauy have four men engaged. 

REESE RIVER.—The owners of the Sabrook Mine have had another crushing 
of ore ; it was workcd at the Manhattan Mill. The first-class yielded $1400 per 
ton, and the second-class returned betweeu $300 and $409; this rock was found 
ata depth of about 150ft, Wesaw this morning at the banking-house of Paxton 
and Co, five bars, 374 Ibs., valued at $4987°52, from rock from the Pacific Mining 
Company’s Mine. Sixty tons of flue ore from the Monitor Mine, Belmont, is 
being worked at the Manhattan mill, W. F. Leon, agent for the El Dorado 
South Mine, shipped to the Bank of California during November 63 bars, valued 
at $29,632°03, all from the El Dorado south. . F. and Co. shipped during 
November 135 bars, 11,195 Ibs. of the value of $122.8°8'19; with the exception of 
five bara, it was all from the Manhattan mill and the Stetefeldt mill at Belmont, 
which bas been leased by the El Dorado South Company. 

WASHOE.—BELCHER YIELD: During November 5700 tons of.ore were sent to 
the mi!) from the Belcher Mine. The ore at this mine is looking well, and assays 
from $70 to $100 per ton. Calling the yield $85 per ton, the total yield of the 
mine tor the month named would be $483,500. The Savage Mine yielded 2783 
tons of ore, assaying $30°71 per ton, or a total of $78,221°12 during November. 

WHITE PINE.—KBERHARDT: Work in the open cut was again interfered with 
by the weather. The Keystove drift from the shaft 1s going ahead, and shows 
an improved appearance in the face. 

SILVER WAVE.—Flieming is pushing work ahead with energy. The Lyford 
shaft is down 60 ft , and through the spar seam ; the thickness of thespar seam 
at this point is about 16 ft. An incline has been started to follow the seam. 
The Perkins shaft is down 30 ft. No. 4 shaft is down 110 ft. on the footwall, 
and running east. The indications at this point are favourable. The men in 
the Chenoweth shaft are cross cutting for the purpose of tapping a solid body 
of ore matter ahead, 

East SHEBOYGAN.—A new strike was made this week in the face of the south 
original tunnel, also in the bottom of the east exchange incline. A force of 26 
men is employed, nearly all of whom are sinking and drifting to make connec- 
tlons. All the workings of the mine are improving in appearance. 

SouTl AURORA.—Tuere are two shifts now at work in the main tunnel making 
fair headway. 

UTAH.—W. F. and Co. forwarded on the 3rd to New York nine bars from the 
Meanow Valley Works, worth $9986 25, and received on the 5th ten bars, worth 
$10,314-95 from the same place, also for shipment to New York. On the6th they 
received 17 bars, 2600 Ibs,, valued at $50,700 from the Raymond and Ely, to be 
forwarded to New York. ? 

EmMA.—A new deposit of ore has been struck of a high grade. The Shenan- 
doah is turning out remarkably well. The present owners of the Silver Cloud 
Mine, Camp Floyd district, are piling up ore at Walker Brothers’ mill, prepara- 
tory toarun onthe same, They expect to commence when they get 200 tons 
on hand, Meanwhile, the proprietors of the mill are rushing up their roaster, 

TINTIC.—The Wyoming, balf a mile east of Eureka Hill, is being worked 
steadily, and developing most satisfactorily, the rock improving every foot that 
issunk. One sbaft is down 150 ft. The Mammoth fs about a wile south of the 
Wyoming. The rock is almost pure copper. The portion owned by Armstrong, 
Atkins, and Co. is about selling for a large sum. 

OpHiR.—The Kolar Mine, about one mile north-east of the Brevoort mill, 
shows a vein 8 ft. in width, producing free milling ore, with traces of gold ; the 
average assay is $98, The owners are extracting immense quantities of ore, 
The Crown l'oint is on the north side of the canon, about one-fourth of a mile 
from the mill. The ore extracted is about the same as the Kolar, being free 
milling ore, and assaying from $75 to $110. Theowner has sunk a sLaft about 
10 ft., which shows a veln 16 ft. wide, Croppings on the surface can be traced 
for 300 feet. 

CROWN POINT.—At the point of intersection of the south drift, 1200 level, and 
the east winze, 1100 level, a cross-cut to the east bas been started, which is now 
from the west wall 22 ft. Tbe ore developed thus far by it shows no intermixtures 
of waste rock whatever, and is of very bigh grade; the whole of it wiil mill $80 
to $120 per ton, The stopes between the 10v0 and 1100 levels are looking very 


well. The yield of last month shows an improvement of $4 per ton, 
yleld for October. The ore from the 1000 level shows an average AS8ay of 
per ton. The assays from the 900 show $50 to $70. The gross yield for Ny 
ber will be about $234°797. . 
CHOLLAR.—Repoit for week ending Dec. 9: Ore extracted, 549 tons; om, | 
warded to mills, 437 tons 100 Ibs. Average assay Value of cre mined 343 9, 
ton. During the past seven days only a small force has been employed on a 
extraction. Having no dump room, necessity compelled curtailing the take ; 
out of ore. If the roads do not improve, transportation of ore to the mills a 
present month will be seriously retarded. There are on hand at the Mills yo 
tons, and on thedumps at mine 1300 tons. Nochange of special importance, 
occurred either in the prospecting or ore producing portions of the mine, . 
BELCHER.—The incline is down 102 ft, below the 850 ft. level, and shows), 
porphyry. Theincline is timbered up 110 ft. above the 850 level, leaving _ 
40 fc. to timber in order to connect with main shaft. The east cross catn 
the south drift, 990 level, is in 54 ft., the face still showing low grade ore. >" 
north mine, 1100 level, first floor, is stoped out 142 ft. in length and 54 ft. in whi: 
and the breast of ore coutinues unchanged. The second, third, and fifih fy 
are all looking well. The south drift is in 262 ft. from line, or 120 ft, ahead, . 
the stope; the face of it is still in good ore. The rise which is being carried) 
80 ft. south of the north line is now up 79 ft. ; the face shows quartz, With 
of porphyry. The north winze is down 48 ft. ; the bottom 1s still in 8004 on 
During November 5717% tons of ore yielded $345,419°28, being an Average 
$60°71 per ton. bee 
GOLDEN CHARIOT.—Holsting works are running all right again, ang We ws 
working a full force of men. Water will be out of winze, so as to COMM» 
sinking again to-morrow. Fifth level has every appearance now that We hs 
struck a permanent shoot of rock on the south end of the mine; it is Dearne 
in width, and of guod quality. Have 150 tons of ore at New York Mili, Wea 
commence crushing on the 15th inst. They have opened out on the Sth lew 
fully 15 ft., and the veln shows wel! in face uf both drifts, both in quantity a, 
quality. In 5th level we have opened on the new strike 10 ft., and the yeiy . 4 
a well defined appearance in face of drift. The vein in the bottom of the wi . 
is near 2 ft. in width, of average looking ore, . 
ELY DISTRIOT.—RAYMOND AND ELY: The Panaca ground looks wel] int 
lower levels, particularly goiug eastward on the 223 level. We-tward the yey 
is narrowing to the west of west winze. The ore shown in the entire lower jen, _ 
is of excellent quality. During the stoppage of the mine we were obligeg "oe < 
for two days nearly on our second-class ore. The pulp assays of that wo r 
shows over $200 per ton. Are getting along very well with the new mill, Thy 
superintendent (Dec. 11) says : -** For the week ending Nov. 28 the average pay 
assays were $320°44 per tou,’’ The superintendent (Dec, 8) says :—« Durie A 
November 108514 tons of gre worked, of au average assay of $312°38 per toy My 
duced $256,352°06, showing a working perceutage of 75°60 per ton. [ henna 4 
changeto note. Weare developing the ground rapidly along the 223 level, lan : 
connected this level to both winzer, We have 210 ft. of ore in length shown all 
it, of an average of ore of 3 ft. in width (the vein at times being 2 and 7 fy "a 
width), of a better quality than on the 150 foot level, above which we have beef 
stoping. The drift eastward from east winze is looking very well. ‘The dn 
westward from west winze is barrow and faulted. I am sinking as fast as ul 
sible to get another level. I believe from the indications that at the 323 lend 
we shall find the mine looking as well asever. The new mill is getting the % 
finely.” A dividend of $5 per share, aggregating $150,000, is payable on Dee, i ; 
Miapow VALLEY.—The formation of the hill in which the vein occu... 
quartzite, Including the two branches, the vein has been traced fully 14 lk i 
‘The amount of ore in sight was 9854 tons, and the gross value $1 ,610,047°43 i 
reservoirs, Noy. 1: Tailings, 14,000 tons, at $33°75 per ton, $472,500; slug. 
2000 tons, at $106°75 per ton, $213,520: total, 16,000 tons=3676,020, Supplies y 
mine. Nov. 1, 1871, $12,933°28 ; supplies at mill, Nov. 1, 1871, 46,878°08 ; SUpplig 
in transit for mine and mill, $25,000: total, $34,611°36. Total cost of miuing 
milling, taxes, &c., estimated from accounts of 1870 and 1871, $44 and $l 1-100 pe 
ton. 7 
cent, of gross value of ore worked. Receipts for November, $156,400; $29.44 
has been shipped so far on December account. A dividend of $1°50 per shay 
will be paid this day. : 








PRACTICAL MINING LITERATURE, 


The want of sound scientific knowledge has been much felt by th 
miners employed in developing the vast wineral resources of th 
western regions of the United States, and for this want the work? i 
Mr. J. S, Puruurps, M.E., of San Franc’sco, will prove an excell: 
remedy. The book is written expressly for the miners in the distrio, 
mentioned, and in addressing them Mr, Phillips remarks that ti) 
greatest mistakes in American mining have been caused by lack of ordinary a 
dence in a comparatively new and most difficult business, By cominenciig is 
much anew, inventing worthless machines and processes, in many instances», 
inventiug such as had been tried at others expense, and abandoned, Insteai 
he continues, of profiting by the experience of ages you have treated the worth 
legitimate, and practical with too much indifference, favoured the clean fingeng 
theorist, and, despising all practical rules, have discarded mining, played ty 
much on metallurgy, too frequently lost your last dollar, and inflicted on mlisy 
a long lasting injury. 4 

It is not pretended even to give an outline of the various sclences cnnects 
with mining, nor to convert miners into scientific men ; but Mr, Phillips er 
to give them sufficient knowledge to enable them to help themselves in howe 
unsettled a part of Western America they may be mining in; he would teaea 
them something of geology to enable them to recognise a “ true fissure vein" 
when they see it, or if they have not already been in the field, he would tead 
them how to explore and where to explore, with the best chances of success 4 
vein having been discovered, the next thing is to ascertain whether it is Worth 
working; the author, therefore, gives a section on assaying and descriminatia 
—that being, indeed, the leading feature in the volume, Mr, Phillips statg 
that the original object of the book was to illustrate and explain the uses of bi) ~ 
** Prospectors’ Assaying Machine,’’ which was invented to supply the urgent 
demands for acheap and easy means for explorers to ascertain the value of om 
with a sufficient degree of accuracy for all practical purposes not Strictly com 
mercial throughout the departments of mining and metallurgy. The work by 
now been extended to embrace the whole field of mining, which, he Consider, 
is sufficiently hazardous at the best, having too many blanks for a prize, to su. 
tain unnecessary errors arising from insufficient preliminary examination 
most deplorably evinced by retrospecting the legion of mills that have bea 
erected on hundreds of ledges, but as enormously expensive assaying macuiga 
to prove their worthlessness: his apparatus would, he claims, have exposed tht 
demerits of such ledges at a most trifling cost and in much less time, ; 

Referring to the necessary qualifications of a mining engineer, which Mr, 
Phillips fixes at an unusually high standard, he observes that nothing cau i 
more antagonistic to the real advance of mining interests than those twin banes, 
the ever-sanguine unscrupulous “* market miuer”’ and the clean-fingered, bli 
gloved, Icarian notioned, fully graduated ‘college expert ;’”’ for the former 
under the exonerating fosterage of swindling stock jobbers, by his shrewdly cot. 
cocted mythic reports, sustains worthless mines, whilst the latter, insanely pe . 
tronised by monied stockholders (a mere theoretical embryo of what a mining 
engiveer should be), presumptuously engages to superintend the most difficult 
operations of this pre-eminently extensive avocation, where all must be co 
ducted according to the practices of tradesmen who have been educated bya 
life experience for the particular business, These subordinates having tod 
the real duties of mining, will despise the mere scientist as manager who lack 
these imperatively necessary practical qualifications; the miner will bambootk 
him at every turu in the intricate and dangerous ramifications of mining; the 
timberman having the exact length of bis feet will yoke them with a pair ol 
lamb’s legs, which the pitman will fasten with a German key ; the carpentet 
will fix his hands in the bench screw until he cries enough ; when the biackswitt 
should lead him by the nose with red hot tongs, of the ground so consecrated by 
practice: and the miller will derisively follow in his work ag he pelts him with 
slimy pulp; thus he will be at the mercy of every practically efficient squeezet 
until the professor has learned that one ounce of practice is worth a two thol® 
sand pound ton of theory in such a place; and that for such a Purpose theory 
but takes notes, whilst practice leads the way to success, . 

Metallurgy, which is treated of in the concluding section, and ew 
braces descriptions of roasting, milling, chlorinising, smelting, aol 
chemical reduction, is dealt with in the same practical manner as thé 
other subjects, the book altogether being one exactly calculated t0 
suit the views and meet the requirements of those for whom it hi! 
been written, It is not intended as a scientific work, but to facili 
tate practical operations upon scientific principles, This object the 
book is well calculated to obtain, and its value is much enhanced YJ 
the principle which Mr, Phillips has adopted of including only tho 
processes which can easily be carried out by practical men unused 
to the delicate manipulation necessary in the laboratory of the prae 
tised chemist, The work will undoubtedly obtain a large numbe 
of readers, 


* “The Explorers’, Miners’, and Metallurgist,s’ Companion :’’ Comprising! 
practical exposition of the various departments of exploration, mining, & 
gineering, assaying, and metallurgy. By J. S.PHILLIPS, M.K, San Francis 
Dewey and Co., Scientific Press. 











THE CAPE DIAMOND FIFLDS,—The number and value cf the dit 
monds found at the fields appear to be on the increase. The total welght® 
diamonds sold at Capetown during the fortnight preceding the departure of 
Roman was 4512 carats, realising 20,189/. One party has already reached tht 
depth of 60 feet. About 17 feet of red sand has, in some cases. to be remoy 
before the diamondiferous soil is reached. The best diamonds are, it is 5! 
turned out at 20 or 25 feet. Private letters from Mr. Dann, the mineralogi 
who has been commissioned by Government to explore for gold and other mioe 
rals in Namaqualand and other inland districts in that direction, had beeo® 
ceived at the Cape to a comparatively late date. Mr. Dunn had arrived! 
considerable distance inland. Mere traces of gold bave been found by bimov# 
a large extent of country, but * nothing yet worth speaking of.” He describé 
the region as a ‘‘ dry one,’ and the nearest approach to his ideal of a deset 
land that be has yet had the pleasure to dwell in. Nevertheless (he adds) ™ 
country, as far as the rocks can bear testimony, is just such an one as should ® 
particularly rich in mineral lodes of various kinds, and he trusts that he 
not be altogether unsuccessful in the principal object of his search. 





HOMOGENEOUS METAL.—The improvement in the manufact" 
of homogeneous metal and appliances in connection therewith, invented by Mi 
G. BELL GALLOWAY, of George-street, consists jn proportionate m)xturey 
scrap iron, metal, zinc, tin, and otber suitable snbstances, to act as a flux. a 
metal is then fu a molten state run into suitable moulds or frames as req0! 
to make plates, curves, angles, bolts, and shield armour, to obviate the use 
steam-hammers. It further consists in mixing the refuse of combustible ut 
pee oe pee ae other liquids to form a fuel by which 1” mix 
of metals becomes purified in its manufacture, and thus partakes of the 
of steel, being denominated iron-steel, : . 
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FOREIGN MINES. 


RRA BUTTES (Gold).—The result of “the clean up” for the 
of Dec., 1871, is as follows :—Receipts, $39,385 ; 2431 tons of ore were 
d during the month ; cos’ of mining and milling same at $5'14}g per ton 
07°50. The supply of water is now abundant. 
DSEYE CREEK (Gold).—J. A. Stone, Dec. 15: Water: There is 
100 in. coming in the ditch, which I catch in the reservoirs until full, then 
pn on the Neece and West claim ; by so doing I get about five hours wash- 
hday. The rains are unusually late, but I think we will yet have a good 
of water.—Ncece and West Tunnel: The rock continues about the same 
Tlast wrote you. I do not know just the exact distance it is now 
but will tell you in my next. 
yALI.—The directors are in receipt of advices by the West India 
to Dec. 5. The following are {extracts from Capt. Johns’ report :—A 
eal of work has been done. Pim’s tunnel has been driven 514 varas; Pol- 
unnel has been driven 27 varas, yielding quartz at an average of 8 dwts. 
n; Dolores shaft has been driven 1414 varas, at an average, of 6 dwtr. 
; 5224 varas have been driven upin Socorro, which yielded 44 02. per ton. 
ppe on the surface bas yleided 696 car loads, equal to 332 tons, of quartz, 
verage of 8dwts. I have driven in Socorro in No, 2 level, on the cross- 
the purpose of ascertaining the width of the lode, and to my astonish- 
pund it to be 20 yards, and only containing a small piece of lead ground 
middie, 1 ft. wide. On the surface we have reached the place mentioned 
act report, and the results show an average of 9 dwis.2 grs. per ton 
7 dwts. last month. Themill had worked 20 days,and crushed 904 tons, 
410 ozs. of gold. We lost four days in casting new bearings; if this 
been necessary we should have nearly 100 ozs. more ; this leaves a profit 
on the month’s work. Health is good, and labour sufficient, hoping to 
n next month a remittance better than any before. 
NTALES CONSOLIDATED,—John Tonkin, Wm. Evans, Daniel 
, Dec. 5: Report for November: San Antonio Mine: The stope in back 
6 level has been st 52 varas; the lode is 2 ft. wide, worth 6 dwts, 
per ton. The No, 1 stope in the back of the level west of eastern cross- 
been stoped 34 varas; lode 8 ft. wide, worth 4 dwts. of gold per ton. 
ype, In back of the same level, east and west of the eastern cross-cut, 
stoped 66 varas; lode 4 ft. wide, worth 5 dwts. of gold per ton. A 
the back of Connection level has been stoped 10 varas; lode 2 ft. wide, 
dwts, of gold per ton.—San Sebastian Mine: The level has been driven 
the course of the lode 26% varas; lode 4 ft. wide, worth 3 dwts. of gold 
. Weare pushing on the tramway with all speed, and have half of the 
necessary for making the bridge on the spot,—Kast San Benito Mine: 
vel bas been driven east on the course of the lode 2244 varas; lode 2 ft. 
feiding a little gold, but not sufficient to value. No. 2 level has been 
east on the course of the lode 12 varas, which is 6 ft. wide, and worth 
. of gold per ton for the first 5 varas, and at present fs about 3 ft. wide, 
éwte, of gold per ton. The rise has been put up in the back of this level 
south part of the lode 5% varas, which is about 5 ft. wide, and worth 
0 dwts, of gold per ton. We have also stoped 38 varas in the back of the 
level, worth 15 dwts. of gold per ton. The rise in back of No. 2 level has 
at to surface ; lode about 6 ft. wide, worth 3 dwts. of guld perton. No.2 
as been driven west 444 varas ; lode 4 ft. wide, worth 3 dwts. of gold per 
0. 1 level has been driven 1134 varas; lode about 3 ft. wide, worth 4 dwts. 
perton, We have stoped 41/4 varas in the back of No. 1 level, west of 
rise; lode 4 {t. wide, worth 6 dwts, of gold per ton ; also stoped 2514 varas 
No, 1 rise, worth about 4 dwts. of gold per ton. The number of tons 
the stamps was as follows :—From San Antonio, 516 tons, ylelding 
its. per ton; from East San Benito, 829 tons, yielding 744 dwts, per ton: 
845 tons, = 426-800 ozs, melted gold, 
B: It, Dec. 5.—Gold returned for November, 426 ozs., from 1345 tonsof ore ; 
produce, 6144 dwts, per ton; value, 1194/, Cost for the month, 13461., 
: neludes the sum of 2281. expended on ¢apital account. Mr. Belt writes— 
hito East: In our levels Nos. 1 and 2, driving east, the lode is now much 
fh, being 3 ft. in the former and 6 ft. in the latter level. I believe this to 
a temporary nip in the lode, and that we shall soon get into wider and 
Fground. The stopes above No. 2 level have yiclded ore valued at 15 and 
8. perton. The lode is from 13 to 17 ft. wide, and as both it and the 
are very soft we have only been able to take out about one-half its width 
rst stope. When we finish this we shall fill it with clay, and take out 
rside, There ts a hard band of quartz on the southern side of the lode, 
= mee redhy mponed “Y stope — first ; and as i very rich nail was also 
ye have not yet stope . . 
the SR aanens ¢ Bordo pen apy of it below No. 1 level. The health of 
‘ ED MEXICAN.—Extracts of despatch from Mr. Edward Hay, 
ated Guanaxuato, Nov. 24: Mine of Jesus Maria y Jose : The pozo in the bound- 
tian Hn@ in San Pantaleon continues promising ; some good ore in small quan- 
tities has been extracted from this point, but to all appearances the ore ts giving 
Out to the north, while it seems to promise some yleld tothesouth, In theother 
parts ofthe mince nothing worth mentioning bas taken place, aud on the whole 
the yield is stil! sufficient for the wants of the haclendas, Tbe accounts for the 
nee of Octobcr show a profit of $456.—Mine of Remedios: The ore in the 
tente of San Pedro north bas decreased in value, but the body of the available 
ore in the lode has increased in breadth, and the yield has been larger than last 
In San Cre.cencia north the ore seems to give out. The greater part 
@carga ts got from the stopes of the San Cristobal and the Ascencion, and 
re entertained that they will continue for some time in this favourable 
fon. The accounts for the month of October show a profit of $5028, of 
the company’s share amounted to $2933. : 
Concern—Adit of San Cayetano : The lower part of the end we are driving 
Wor the continuation of the adit in the Buenos Ayres ground has changed 
letely. The stuff we went through consisted of whitish steatite, with a 
Ged blue pinta, but it contained no silver, After a couple of days wecame 
rong and well-defined reliz of a contra natural vein, and the wall tra- 
; the ground became so soft that in one week, ending Nov. 18, we drove 
iras, and reached the lower wall of the lode in the same well-defined con- 
as the upper wall. The vein consisted of steatite (soap-stone), but of a 
lue colour ; but, notwithstanding its promising look, no trace of silver 
ond in it, Since Nov. 18 we have again come to the hard rock, with slight 
bf quartz running through it, and with theother signs we observed about 
bnths ago, before entering the ground that held out the above-mentioned 
appearance, In the cross-cut to the south no material change has taken 
we are driving through a series of strips of quartz, from which at times 
# oozing ont.—Mineof San Antonia dela Ovigera: In the frente of Eladea 
has become hurd, and narrow relices (walls of the lode) continue to be 
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LO-ARGENTINE —Capt. Joseph Vivian reports for October— 
instalment of amalgamating machinery bas been delivered here, but 

nately the main shafting and gear work of arrastres {s still at Rosario. 

fting is the most Important article wanting, as without it we cannot 

by of the amalgamating machinery. The deep adit in the Chairman 

8 extended to within a short distance of old workings. This mine is stated 

; wg workers to be very rich both for gold and silver. The lode will 

ly be intersected during the next month, when we shall be in a posi- 

i. from this point a large quantity of mineral to stamps at a small 

n ma North Mine the lode maintains its size and character, and presents 

® favourable appearance without any new feature calling for comment. 

Be ¢Copper).— The directors have received despatches per Ro- 

ports on trial mines are received. They show material change. Bills 

are received for 36 tous of regulusand 13 tons of ore per present steamer, 

ns of regulus and 23 tons of ore, per Saxon, s., and for 345 tons, per 

ah a — November 23). Since last notice the following sales have been 
u al on the eta December 23, 590 tons, ex Tacna, at 17s. 244d. per 
unit : oes aaeayed). nst., 200 tons of regu!us, ex steamers, at 17s, 3d. per unit 
porsava—W, H. Rickard, Jan. 2: Roure Mine; The 80 metre 

oe oe Danes shaft, yields stones of ore. The 60, north on Virginie’s 

hal ecaving work, and the same level south \% ton of ore per fm. 

it dese ig t 1e 40 has been holed to the rise from the 60 laying open a good 

Poe ee from % to 1'% ton of ore per fathom. We have set the 

hn ert each end yields % ton per fathom, The 20 north, on the 

moe bi ds a little saving work. The same level, on the main part, 

Sew PAs per fathom. The northern end of the adit gives 34 ton per 

. yi Onan end a little ore at times. The rise in the back of the 
Areonsetia a per fathom. Thestollen cross-cut, west towards the tin 

oo son met with a branch letting out a large stream of water, 

A - 2 Sreentont pyrites. The rise, south of Paul’s shaft, is on 
yA . ed to the intermediate level, which proves the ore dis- 
yielded evel to be cut off by a strong slide. At the mill adit south the 

coo some good stones of ore during the month,and we hope soon to 

rn . — The tribute pitch in the back yields 2 tons of ore per 

A at er pitches continue their usual yield.—La Grange Mine: 
wy e . north of Nosky’s shaft, yields a little saving work. The 

high roe bas been holed to the 80 opening out a plece of ground work- 

a ah — Our tribute pitches yield a fair quantity of the usual 
sees’ os fioche: The 20 north has opened a little tribute ground, The 

Se att bey eld some pretty good work.—La Brousse: The sinking of 
Ke-megl € “taf the 120 metre level continues to goon rather slowly, the 

= pa bers + The 120 south yields a little saving work. The 100 south 

ont} rs om, and the rise behind thisend \% ton. The 80 south produces 

Sane - = above % ton per fathom, The 60 south Is poor, but the lode 

sar, Ps out bebind this end yields 2 tons per fathom. The tribute 

— lone Joe the whole, to yield well.—Pranal: The 70 north, on St. 

eo. po ®, ylelds 4 ton of ore per fathom; the same level south 114 ton. 
phe sig part, 44 ton. The 50 north is unproductive, The No. 4 

e he — , just over the 70 north end, produces 1 ton per fathom. St. 
odie! re ils level, is in stiff sparryground, The 30south is poor. The 

ood 1 the eastern part of the lode ylelds \% ton of ore per fathom. The 

i. Het oe western vein, yields stones of orey work. The 16 tribute pitches 

eg) from }4 tol ton of ore per fathom each. The sinking of St. George’s 

— n regularly.—Surface: Our outdoor work has been much hindered 
a een and the washings bave suffered much from the same cause. 
+ ings have amounted to 243 tons.—St. Amant Mine: The 25 north and 
A — shaft, continues in a large kindly lode, producing stones of ore 
7 ae abrugére Mine: Thecross-cut at the Monlin adit level bas inter- 
AL. all vein showing spots of ore, it is being continued to prove the veins 
ARES. —Jan. 3: Pozo Ancho Mine: The lode is small and un- 
; ve in the 85 west of Crosby’s ehaft. The lode in the 75, west of Crosby’s 
8 winens lead at present, and the ground getting barder for driving. 
fe _ the 75, east of San Francisco shaft, is small, yielding stones of ore, 
a = per fathom. In the 75, west of San Francisco shaft, the lode is re. 
: ~ } a kindly appearance, yielding 1 ton of ore per fathom. In the 
A ys Francisco shaft, the ground is hard for driving, and the lode of 
*y e lode in the 55, west of San Francisco shaft, continues very com- 
= regular, yielding \% ton of ore per fathom. There is no improvement 
east of San Francisco shaft. The tribute department yielded very well 
=~ month ; unfortunately, some of the best places are getting very thin. 
and — are going on very regularly, and the machinery is in ex- 
ry — We estimate the raisings for January at 200 tons.—Quinien- 
i oa ~ a Ny of Taylor’s engine-sbaft, the ground is very hard for 
rough. The lode in the 55, west of Taylor’s engine-shaft, has fallen 


off in value during the-past week, ylelding 3 ton of ore per fathom. The lode 
in the 65, east of Taylor’s engine-shaft, is small and unproductive, The lode in 
the 55, east of Taylor’s engine-shaft, contains good stones of ore, but scarcely 
sufficient to value. The 45, east of Addis’s, is a strong lode, with good stones of 
ore. The 32, east of Henty’s shaft, is passing through a splendid shoot of ore, 
worth 5 tons per fathom. The 32, west of San Carlos shaft, is being driven to 
meet the last-named end, and will probably improve very shortly, producing 
1 ton of ore per fathom. The lode in the 45, west of San Carlos shaft, is rather 
small at present, worth % ton of ore per fathom. In the 55, west of San Carlos 

at present. ‘The lode tn the 55, east of San Carlos 


shaft, the lode is unproductive . 
shaft, is very open and easy for driving, and yields large bouiders of lead, worth 


46 ton per fathom, The 45, east of San Carlos shaft, is a compact, strong, and 
well-defined lode, worth 4 tons of ore per fathom. The lode in the 32, east of 
Judd’s shaft, is changeable, and produces occasional stones of ore, yielding 4 tou 
per fathom.—-Shafts and Winzes: Carmona’s winze, below the 55, 1s holed to 
the 65; lode small and poor at the point of communication. Tu Salvador's 
winze, below the 32, the lode is very small. The lode is large and spotted with 
lead in Perez’ winze below the 32. a 3 

Fortuna.—Jan. 13: Canada Incosa: The 110, driving west of 
Henty’s shaft, has entered a good cuurse of ore since last report ; the lode is 
large, and letting out water freely, producing 2 tons of ore per fatbom. The 
lode in the 1¢0, west of Judd’s, is large, and the ground easter for driving than 
it was, yielding 2 tons of ore per fathom. Io the 80, east of Henty’s cross-cut, 
the ground Is exceediugly hard, and progress very slow, The driving of the 60, 
west of San Pedro’s shaft, will be resumed shortly. The 90, east of Addis’s, is 
in a hard cbannel of ore; the lode still retains its size. The lode in the 8), 
west of Lowndes’s, is large and kindly, and opening out stoping ground, worth 
l ton per fathom. In the 80, east of Carro’s, the lode is still much disordered 
by the influence of the cross-course.—Shafts and Winzes: Judd’s shaft, below 
the 90, will be holed to the 100 shortly; the branch is gone off north. In 
Lowndes’s shaft, below the 80, the cistern is fixed, and a good part of the pit- 
work sent down. The lode is not quite so productive as it has been in Serrano’s 
winze below the 70, yielding 1% ton per fathom.—Los Salidos Mine: The 110, 
west of Buenos Amigos shaft, has passed through a small cross-course since last’ 
report, producing 3 ton of ore per fathom. Very little progress is being made 
in the 100, west of San Carlos shaft, In the 90, west of San Carlos shaft, the 
lode is small, containing a little lead, but not sufficient to value, The lode in 
the 75, west of San Carlos, is greatly diminished in value since our last. The 
lode in the 110, east of Buenos Amigos shaft, is large and kindly, and looking 
better than for time past, yielding 2 tons of ore per fathom. In the 1!0, east of 
Morris’s engine-shaft, no Change has taken place to notice. The 100, east of 
Cox’s, will be communicated with San Pablos shaft shortly, yleldiny 2% tons 
of ore per fathom; the lode is large and strong, and of a very promising cha- 
racter, ylelding 3% tons of ore per fathom. We bave still two small branches 
in the 35, west of Palgrave’s engine shaft, producing 4 ton of ore per fathom. 
In the 25, west of Palgrave’s engine-shaft, the men are putting on a stope in 
the bottom of the level, producing % ton per fathom. In the 35, east of Pal- 
grave’s engine-shaft, the branches are small, and letting out a large quantity 
of water, yielding 4% tou of ore per fathom.—Sbafts and Winzes: San Carlos 
shaft, below the 9), is communicated to the 100, and yielding 2 tous of ore per 
fathom. The lode is mixed and valucless in Jordan’s winze, below the 100, 
The lode in Agustine’s winze, below the 10), is small and compact, and the 
ground hard, yielding % ton of ore per fathom. In Medtna’s wiuze, below the 
25, the lode is divided into small solid branches, producing 1 ton of ore per fm. 

ALAMILLOS.—Jan. 3: The lode in the 60, west of San Rafael shaft, 
ylelds occasional stones of ore, worth % ton per fathom. The 60, east and west 
of San Francisco shaft, being unproductive, is stopped for the present, and the 
men put to stope some good ore ground east and west of Serrano’s winze. In 
the 50, east of La Magdalena shaft, the ground tis very hard, and the lode is 
small. ‘The 75, east of Taylor's engine-shaft, continues unproductive, The 
lode is large and open in the 85, eastof Taylor's engtne-shaft, and Is letting out 
a stream of water, producing % ton of ore per fathom, We have started the 
85, west of Taylor’s engine-shaft, in which the lode is large, and contains good 
stones of ore, yielding 4 ton per fm. The lode in the 50, west of San Adrianos 
cross-cut, is small and poor. In the 50, west of San Yago's shaft, the lode is im- 
proving, and will as it gets nearer Alejandro’s winze become valuable. The30, 
east of San Victor’s shaft, {s in contact with the main slide, The lode in the 
40, north of San Victor’s cross-cut, is very strong, and opening tribute ground, 
worth 1 ton of ore per fathom, ‘The men are getting on well with the 50, south 
of San Victor’s shaft. Iu the 20, east of Addis’s shaft, the men are opening the 
north side to prove a part of the lode standing there. The 40, east of Crosby’s 
shaft, is opening profitable ground, worth 1% ton per fathom. The lode in the 
50, east of Crosby’s shaft, is changeable, and not so good as it was a few days 
since, now yielding % ton perfathom, In the 50, east of Crosby’s cross-cut, the 
ground is moderately casy for driving through, and the lode looks promising, 
worth 1 ton per fathom. The 50, west of Crosby's cross-cut, is opening a run of 
valuable ore ground, producing 2% tons per fathom. A great length of profit- 
able ground is beiug thrown open in the 40, west of Crosby’s cross-cut, worth 
1% ton per fathom.—Shafts and Winzes: Iu Sebastian's winze, below the 40, 
the lode Is smail and regular, worth | ton per fathom. Rica’s winze, below the 
30, is going down in a very fine shoot of ore, worth 3 tons per fathom. The lode 
is again improved in Felipe’s winze, below the 30, and we expect to hole it to 
the 40 this month, producing 2% tons of ore per fathom. We have put on some 
additional stopes, in order to keep up our usual monthly returns of ore. The 
works at surface are going on very regularly, and the machinery is in good con- 
dition. We estimate the raisings for January at 225 tons, 

RHINE.—Jan, 9: Schmelzer: During December the 27 cross-cut 
was driven north 5 fms., but the side lode has not yet been intersected. Al- 
though the end has reached the vertical of that lode in the17, and 1fm. beyond, 
it seems doubtful whether the lode holds down. The side lode is an offshoot 
from the north lode, which is yet ahead; the latter should be intersected in 
about 2 fms. further driving. The ground is hard at present, and unfavour- 
able for rapid progress, and the end is very wet. We are driving a short cross- 
cut westerly from the plat in the 27 towards the Toni lode, to prove the latter. 

The lode as seen in the shaft at the 27 is 4 ft. wide, quartzose, and contaluing 
blende and a little copper pyrites. ‘The level is started from the plat instead 
of in the lode, to avoid interfering with the shaft. 

LANESTOSA,—Jan, 5: The snow about the mines has entirely dis- 
appeared, and we are now doing full work at most of the places opened. The 
storms are generally beavy and sudden, but they do not last long, and with the 
moist climate and the heavy rains we have, a little time only !s necessary to 
relieve us of the deepest snows.—Ksperanza: The tribute pltch here remains 
without change, but it is probable that less calamine will be raised during 
January than December, as the men are driving on the bed southward to fur- 
ther prove it in that direction.—Augustina : Here Bascula shaft has been cleared 
up and timbered to 12 metres deep. A wooden house is now being put over It, 
that the men may continue the sinking day and night without hindrance, and 
as we bave now a stock of the principal timber on hand it is to be hoped that 
g00d progress will be made; the siuking has been set at 200 rs. per metre. In 
about six months I hope to have the shaft and level at bottom cleared so as to 
reach the large deposit called Ist Cruzero, where, according to statements made, 
large quantities of calamine were left standing. The present price of zinc isa 
strong inducement for pushing these works vigorously.—Asuncion : Santa 
Tomas adit, as before reported, has been cleared to the end, the length iu ail 
being 116°70 metres. According to our alalling it lacks about 20 metres more 
to reach the main lode, and this will be driven as quickly as possible, a full 
pare of men being now employed. The cutting of this lode may be looked for- 
ward to with iuterest, as the level will intersect it under a point where the ap- 
pearances are very favourable at surface. A pitch is being worked at santa 
Matilaa shaft, where a little lead will be raised at 4l. per ton.—Glanrafon : The 
ground here for the past month has been hard, and there being no shelter for 
the men but little progress has been made in the adit, but now a house has 
been put up, and the work will be followed constantly. ‘I'he lode will most pro- 
bably be cut during the present montb, although at too shallow a depth to ex- 
pect anything of value, It will require some six months to get under the hill, 
so as to fairly test the quality of the lode.—Santa Lucia: The inclined level 
at this place passed through some favourable ground early in the month, yield- 
ing good quality calamine and lead, but unfortunately a heavy laudslip from 
the bank above stopped all work there, and it will take another week to clear 
this so as to resume the driving and stoping. There is every expectation of 
having some good paying ground here as the level is advareed.—Aurora: Iam 
sorry to inform you that au accident occurred at the pitch in this miue yester- 
day. As the tributers were clearing out an old level to unwater the pitch, a 
fall of ground from the back buried one of the men, and he now lies in a very 
dangerous state, chiefly suffering from a blow on the lower part of the back. 
The pitch, in consequence of this, will probably not be worked for a little time. 
The cross-cut to western lode, from north shallow adit, is very hard, and as the 
men has not been able to follow the place regularly not much has been driven. 
It requires some 12 metres more to intersect the lude. At the Anla adit a small 
vein has been met with, which will most likely help the driving of thislevel con- 
siderably, whilst there is also a probability of something being met with on it 
in driving; but our object is to drive forth some 30 metres In firm ground, and 
then cross-cut to the main lode west.—La Flora: In the deep adit at this mine 
a lode has just been intersected, which I believe to be the one we have been 
driving to interset ; very little can be seen of it yet, nor do we expect too meet 
with anything of value here, the point aimed at being some 20 metres furtber 
west, where there is a junction with another large lode.—La Luisa: At Ven- 
tura adit we are now in solid limestone, and on the eve of cutting what ts called 
No. 2 lode; this is small at surface, and we shall probably push through it to 
cut the large lode some 25 metres further west, when driving will be commenced 
on its course towards the hill northwards, At Cubillo adit some troublesome 
ground has been passed through during the month, but it is now a little better ; 
stones of lead continue to be found, but the end has not yet reached the un- 
broken ground, and until it does nothing of importance can be expected. The 
ground has been taken out for the house, stones raised, and the masons are now 
busily engaged in the building when the weather permits, When the work is 
done both the adits will be followed regularly. When wo have better weather I 
hope to put some men at work ralsing calamine at one or two points, but very 
little can be done at this during the present season, when at most of the mines 
around us work is almost at a standstill. 

PESTARENA UNITED (Gold).—Thomas Roberts: We consigned 
yesterday, to Signor C. Menozzi, 9047 grs. of gold (or 291 ozs. 0 dwt. 1 gr.), being 
the product from 5434 tons of ore. Of the above, 47 tons amalgamated at Pes- 
tarena gave 32 ozs. 3 dwts. 8 grs.; and 49 i tons amalgamated at Val Toppa 
Mine establishment gave 258 ozs. 16 dwts. 17grs. We have had to contend with 
very cold weather, and a great quantity of ice in our water-course and about 
the water-wheels, which interfered with the speed of the mills daring the past 
month.—Val Toppa: In the first cross-cut west (No. 3 level) we have reached 
another vein carrying pyrites. The second cross-cut west ia suspended, and we 
are driving south on a lode last reached in the cross cut. Theend driving south 
in this level, on the quartz lode, yields 10 tons per fathom, worth 7 dwts. per ton. 
The lode in the winze in this level yields 12 tons, at 12dwts. The stopes on the 
side lode, east of main level, yields 7 tons, at 15 dwts. The intermediate end 
south, above No. 3, has been communicated to the winze from No. 2 level, and a 
new stope commenced iu the bottom of level, worth 6 tons per fathom, at 15 dwts. 
—No. 2 Level: In a new end, north of 4th cross-cut, the lode ylelds 10 tons of 
ore per fathom. The stopes in back of No. 2, on the flat lode, bavé very much 
fallen off in value, and so have the stopes on this lode, in the bottom of the level. 
The winze sinking on the flat lode ytelds 10 tons per fathom, at 10 dwts. The 
No. 2 stopes, in the back, on new lode, give 12 tons, at 10 dwts. The stopes in 
the back, north of 3d cross-cut, 15 tons per fathom. at 9 dwts. per ton. The 





stopes north and south of winse, on the new lode, give 12 tons, at 12dwts, The ‘ 


end south of the western part of the quartz lode, 6 tons, at 12 dwts. The winze 
in this level, 7 tons, at 10 dwts, The end driving south, on side lode west, in 
Zero level, yields 4 tons per fathom, at 10dwts. perton. Good progress is being 
made in opening the old Zero level.—Peschiera Mine: The 33 end driving north, 
on No. 5 lode, produced on an average for the past month 9 tons of ore per fm., 
at an estimated value of 10 dwts. per ton, The 46 end south, towards the old 
Pozzoni Mine, continues to yield good stones of ore, The 55 end north, 2 tons, 
at 12 dwts. per ton.—Acquavite Mine: The 23 end, driving south, has ylelded 
on an average 3'4 tons per fathom during the past month, at 10 dwts, per ton, 
and now yields 4 tons, at 12dwts, The 23 north, 3 tons,atlidwts, The $3 end 
south, 144 ton per fathom, at 8 dwts. The 33 north ts poor, In the whim-shaft 
under the 33 we have put a borer-bole down, reaching an intermediate level, 
letting down the water, which will facilitate the future sinking of this shaft. 
Owing to the severe cold weather, nearly all the surface works are susponded, 
VAL ANTIGORIA (Gold).—Thomas Roberts, Jan. 3: The incline 
shaft is now under the 30 fm. level 34 metres ; at this point the lode has a more 
promising appearance ; it ts 2 ft. wide, composed of quartz and pyrites, ylelding 
for amalgamation 2\4 tons of ore per fathom, In the present month we hope 
to get the shaft down for a 40 fm, level, In February we intend sinklug a re- 
servoir in the bottom of the 40 fm. level, and commence driving north and south 
of incline, to open out a40 fm. level, which to present appearance will be in 
productive ground. The lode in the 30 fm. level end south has been poor the 
whole of the past month; but during the last few days It has given some good 
stones of ore. The winze in the bottom of the 30 ylelds at present | ton of ore 
per fathom. No. 1 stope, in the back of the 30, has failed; No, 21s yieldin 
3 tons of ore per fathom. We amalgamated in December month 45% tons o} 
ore, and produce 817 grammes of gold, equal to 26 ozs, 6 dwts., and have con- 
signed the same to Sig. Carlo Menozai. 

(For remainder of Foreign Mines see to-day’s Journal.) 








THE TAVISTOCK FOUNDRY, IRON WORKS, 
AND HAMMER MILLS, 


ESTABLISHED MORE THAN HALF A CENTURY, 
have been purchased by 
AND CO., 


NICHOLLS, MATHEWS, 


Who are in a position to MANUFACTURE ALL KINDS of ENGINEERING 
and FOUNDRY WORK, SHOVELS, and MINING TOOLS of every 
description; and have bad a large experience in preparing 
MACHINERY FOR FOREIGN MINES, 

As well as selecting mechanics to erect the same, 


N., M., AND Co. bave always a STOCK of SECOND HAND MATERIALS, 


ORE-DRESSING MACHINERY. 
SEPARATION TROMMELS, — Cylindrical, double cylindrical, 


conical, double conical, and cascade trommels, 
JIGGING MACHINES,—Continuous, for coarse and fine sand, 
CLASSIFIERS,—For fine sand and slimes, 
SHAKING TABLES,—End and side blow, 
BUDDLES,—Concave, convex, and continuous, 
PERFORATED PLATES,—For Trommels, Jigging Sievés, and 


Stamps’ Grates. 
For particulars, apply to— 
Messrs. KEMBER AND CO., 
CLARENDON GROVE, DRUMMOND STREKT, N.W., LONDON 


CRUSHER ROLLS. 


VHE SANDYCROFT FOUNDRY AND ENGINE WORKS 
COMPANY (LIMITED), 
Are now MANUFACTURING CKUSHER ROLLS of PECOLIARLY HARD 
and TOUGH METAL, and are OPEN to UNDERTAKE the SUPPLY of ANY 
QUANTITY, and to any PATTERN REQUIRED. 

Prices and particulars of the above, and of every description of Mining En- 
gines, Bollers, Forgings, Pitwork, Water Wheels, Crushing, Dressing, and Amal. 
gamating Machinery, and Mining Too!s of all kinds, &c., &c., may be chtained 
on application at the works of the company, 

SANDYCROFT, near CHESTER;; or at their London Office, 


MESSRS. JOHN TAYLOR AND SONS, 6, QUEEN STREET PLACK, EC, 


JOHN HORSLEY 
IRON AND METAL AGENT, 
ST, ANN’S SQUARE, MANCHESTER, 


ERMANENT, CONTRACTORS, and COLLIERY RAILS, in STEEL or IRON 
Wrought-iron or Steel Weldlcss Locomotive Carriage and Wagon Tyres, 
ron and Stcel Straight and Cranked Axles, Wheels and Axles, Railway Chair 
Fish Plates, Bolts and Nuts, Spikes, Cranes, Jacks, Rivets, Hurdles, 
aud Chains. 

Black or Galvanised Telegraph Wires, Fencing Wire. 
BLACK, OILED, and GALVANISED CORRUGATED SHEETS, 
Rolled Iron Joints, Wrought-iron Girders, Roofs, Bridges, Tanks, Boilers, &, 
Boat Girder, Tank Bridge and Boiler Plates. 
Angle, Tec, and Girder Iron.—Nail Rods, Tin Plates, Hcops, Sheets, Lead, Cop 
per, Tin, Zinc, and Spelter. 
Hot and Cold Blast Pig Iron, &c., &c. 


a 








BENNETTS’ SAFETY FUSE WORKS, 
ROSKEAR, CAMBORNE, CORNWALL. 


BLASTING FUSE FOR MINING AND ENGINEERING 
PURPOSES, 
Suitable for wet or dry ground, and effective in Tropical or Polar Climates. 


W. BENNETTS, having had many years’ experience as chief engineer with 
Messrs. Bickford, Smith, and Co., is now enabled to offer Fuse of every variety 
of his own manufacture of best quality, and at moderate prices. 

Price Lists and Sample Cards may be bad on application at the above address, 


F.G. MULHOLLAND’S' 


PATENT PHOSPHORISED PRESERVATIVE 


NI 
ELASTIC ENAMEL COMPOSITIONS 


OR PREVENTING FOULING ON SHIPS’ ROTTOMS 
and PKESERVATIVELY COATING EXTERNAL or INTERNAL TIM- 
BER and METALLIC CONSTRUCTION or every kind, : 

These uvaluable mediums are supplied in a liquid state, of any required tint, 
ready for use in all climates, “hey set almost immediately without smell ; coat 
less than ordinary colour; their application does not require skilled labour ; 
two coats produce an effective stain and varnish ; they afford absolute protec- 
tlou to timber from dry rot; and being proof against humidity are specially 
adapted as glue for joiners’ and cabinet-makers’ work generally. 

Particulars and prices of the proprietors— 


21, GREAT 8T, HELE 





EMPORIUM FOR MANUFACTURED ARTICLES OF NEARLY 


EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
LOWER MARSH, LAMBETH, 


W. MARCHANT, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
DEALER IN GLASS, CHINA, EARTHENWARE, IRONMONGERY, TIN 
GOUDS, BRUSHES and BROOMS, CHINA FIGURES and ORNAMENTS, 
MUSICAL, INSTRUMENTS, CUTLERY, METAL GOODS, JAPANNED 
GOODS, AMERICAN FAILS, ons IMPORTER of FOREIGN 
GLA 


No. 82, 


GOODS LENT ON HIRE. 





GUIDE TO INVESTMENTS. 
Published monthly. Post free. 
PARGO'S “GUIDE TO INVESTMENTS” 


affords information (ample and correct) of all the best-paying investments, 
*Guide”’ for valuable 





S 


Capitalists and men of business should consult the 


and rellabic intelligence. 
THOMAS SPARGO, 


Gresham House, Old Broad-street, F.C. 
Established Twenty-five Years, Fifteen at the above address, 





IBBERT’S NEW THEORY and PRACTICE of MEDICINE, 
in Two Vols., Vol. I. being a treatise on the Nature, Cause, Cure, and 
Prevention of Disease in Human Beings; Vol, {I.on Animals. In paper cover, 
Ig. ; bound in cloth, gold lettered, 2s, each. 
Published and sold by JoHN HEYWOOD, Manchester; and SIMPKIN, MAR- 
HALL, and Co., London. 


IBBERT’S PATENT ANTISEPTIO, for stamping out Small 
Pox, Cholera, Fever, and all Fermentive Inflammatory Diseases. May 

be obtained through any Chemist, in bottles, price is. 144d., and upwards. 

W. [1BBERT, Cheetham, Manchester. 


ATIONAL INSTITUTION FOR DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
PHYSICIAN: Dr. BARR MEADOWS. 
Patients attend at 227, Gray’s Inn-road, King’s Cross,on Mondaysand Thurs- 
days; and at 1”, Mitre-street, Aldgate, on Wednesdays and Fridays. Mornings 
atTen ; evenings from Six till Nine.—Average number of cases un jer treatment, 
1000 weekly. THOMAS ROBINSON, Honorary Secretary. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE MINING JOURNAL. (Jan. 13, 


PEPPER MILL BRASS FOUNDRY COMPANY, 7 
DARLINGTON STREET, WIGAN, 7 
COLLIERY FURNISHERS, | 


BRASS FOUNDERS, COPPERSMITHS, & GAS METER MANUFACTUR} 


The PEPPER MILL BRASS FOUNDRY COMPANY beg respectfully : 
to invite attention to their IMPROVED SELF-REGISTERING COL- 
LIERY WINDING INDICATOR, which, in addition to its ordinary use 
of indicating the position of the load in the shaft, registers the number of 
windings, thus enabling the manager at a glance, and at any moment, to 
check the return of the banksman or tallyman, by reading off from the 
dial the number of windings for any stated time. 


This Indicator is especially adapted for Water Winding or Pumping, Tts 
indications cannot possibly be tampered with, and unerringly show the 
number of windings or strokes for any stated period, so that it will at once 
be seen whether or not the person in charge has been fully discharging his 
duty, 

RASS FOUNDRY C? , 
hasene These Winding Indicators are supplied either with or with- 
out the Self-registration Dial. 

The Pepper Mill Brass Foundry Company will be glad to furnish, on ap- 
plication, sets of drawings illustrative of the simplest and cheapest mode 


of attaching their indicators to engines of various constructions, either 
vertical or horizontal, 









































END ELEVATION ; 
“One. mode of attaching Indicator to horizontal engine, 
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AWARDED TWENTY GOLD AND SILVER FIRST-CLASS PRIZE MEDALS. 





IMMENSE SAVING OF LABOUR, 


TO MINERS, IRONMASTERS, MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, RAILWAY COMPANIES, EMERY AND 
FLINT GRINDERS, McADAM ROAD MAKERS, &c., &o, 


BLAKE'S PATENT STONE BREAKER, 


OR ORE-CRUSHING MACHINE, 


FOR REDUCING TO SMALL FRAGMENTS ROCKS, ORES, AND MINERALS OF EVERY KIND. 


( nial Ds 
This is the only machine that has proved a success. This machine was shown in full operation at the Royal Agricult ural Soclety’s 1 Holl Wh iN arse , 
Show at Manchester, and at the Highland Agricultural Soctety’s Show at Edinburgh, where it broke 144 ton of the ¥ | Ui WN Tw 
hardest trap or winstone in eight minutes, and was AWARDED TWO FIRST-CLASS SILVER MBDALS, es i f H iH 
It has also just received a SPECIAL GOLD MEDAL at Santiago, Chill. 
* It is rapidly making its way to all parts of the Globe, being now in profitable use in California, Washoe, Lake Superior, Australia, 
Cuba, Chili, Brazil, and throughout the United States, and England, Read extracts of testimonials :— 
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, June6.—We havehad| Alkali Works, near Wednesbury.—I at first thought the outlay too much for| Ovoca, Ireland.—My crusher does ite work most satisfactorily. It 
cunal neck tee eine aby cay ty ty 12" onthe, and Capt. Morcom | so simple an article, but now think it money well spent. WILLIAM HUNT. | 10 tons of the hardest copper ore stone per hour, Wm. G, Bo 
reports most favourably as to its capabilities of crashing the materials to the : ll The stone breaker does its work ad- j 

ulred size, and its great economy in doing away with manual labour. Welsh Gold Mining Company, Dolgelly.—Tho stone breaker Gereral Frémont's Mines, California.—The 15 by 7in. machine effects’ 
we - 1" For the Parys Mining Company, mirably, crushing the hardest stone and quaitz, WM. DANIEL. | of the labour of about 30 men, or = per day. The high estimation ff 
H. R. Marsden, Esq. COE Pe, Our 15 by 7 in. machine has broken 4 tonsof hard winstone in 20 minutes, for Winadincie deme ‘tho fact that Mr, art bee 

*_ Kcton Emery Works, Manchester.—Wo havo used Blake's patent stone breaker | fine road metal, free from dust. P — Bey tn dove 
mete by you for the last 12 months, crushing emery, &c.,and it has Orion os ‘ c Your stone breaker gives us great satisfaction. We have broken Itt 

pm weak ee ee ee ee the jaws of | _Kirkless Hall, near Wigan.—Bach of my machines breaks from 100 to 120 tons| Spanish pyrites with it in seven hours, EDWARD 

the machine to the size fixed for crushing the emery. of limestone or ore per day (10 hours), at a saving of 4d. per ton, H. R. Marsden, Esq. Weston, near Bi 
H, By Marsden, sq. = THOS, GOLDSWORTHY & SONS. JOHN LANCASTER. 











For illustrated catalogue, circulars, and testimonials, apply to— 


' H. R. MARSDEN, SOHO FOUNDRY, 


MEADOW LANE, LEEDS, 


ONLY MAKER IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


TRIAE NIOZOLS (l PATENT 
Pie vant Mentert ee : SELF-LUBRICATIVE STEAM & HYDRAULIC ENGINE PACKI 


Mills, &o,, &c., }. eens 
BACK QUAY STREET WORKS, §& { Gaon >>>) 
‘ ( ’ wma oe 





This Packing is invaluable to all Users of Steam-Power; it supersedes anything of the kind ever im 
is now in use in all the Chief Railways and First Firms in this Country and Abroad, and Is 
THE ONLY PACKING THAT WORKS WITHUUT OIL OR GREASE, 


Does not char, Is pliable, keeps the rods 
COOL, BRIGHT, AND CLEAN, 


And lasts longer than any other, thereby 
SAVING FULLY 200 PER CENT. 


To the User, in ol], labour, and material. 
Can be had only from the Agents throughout the country, appointed by 


THE SOLE LICENSEES, 
[FOR THE LUBRICATIVE PACKING COMPANY], 


HENRY HOUSE AND CO. _ 
CATHERINE STREET, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


JOSEPH ORD, ! 
maneninaretatrnricn.wrimcnmcemernarce! ENGINEER, MILLWRIGHT, SMITH, & 


in re and oye ag = | beg ong it nem. erates. all the qualifizationse 
@srential for pump buckets, and is the most ) i yy 
bemade. It may be had of all dealers fa leather, ao ey tases —— 101 R | LE b ¢ ST R EET, BERMON DSEY, S.E., ¥ 
’ 
I. AND T. HEPBURN AND SONS, MANUFACTURER of IMPROVED HORIZONTAL STEAM ENGINES ; HYDRAULIC, WHARF, and WAREHOUSE Gite 


TANNERS AND CURRIERS, LEATHER MILLBAND AND HOFE PIPE PUMPS of all kinds, made in Brass, Copper, or Iron ; also HIDE and SKIN SPLITTING MACHINES, and TAN 
MANUFACTURERS, TOOLS of every description to order. 


>Re? i i lity. 
LONG LANE, SOUTHWARK BREWERS and DISTILLERS’ MACHINERY attended to with the strictest punctua t 
Prize Medal 1851 1855, 1862, Pepi atateae IMPROVED STEEL TOOTH BARK MILLS, of the most modern description, for Grinding Oak, Valonia, Mimosa, 


MILL BANDS, HOSE, AND LEATHER FOR MACHINERY PURPC3EY. CHAIN FOR ALL STOCKS. 


MANCHESTER. 
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London: Printed by RICHARD MIDDLETON, and published by HENRY ENGLISH (the proprietors), at their office, 26, FLEET STREET, E,0., where all communications are requested to be addressed.—Jart, 19> 187% 
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